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“* The lands of the Pacific present to-day the greatest 
combination of grave and urgent problems and issues 
— economic, social, national, international, inter- 
racial, and religious. These problems cannot be solved 
in one generation, but it is clear that the oncoming 
generation — the generation now thronging the uni- 
versities, colleges, and higher schools — as possibly no 
other, will be called upon to deal with them. It 1s 
highly important that in all our institutions of higher 
learning, particularly in countries around the Pacific 
or in those which sustain close relations with the Pacific, 
there be organised study circles and open forums for the 
consideration of these living questions. ”’ 


John R. Mott, 
Waikanae, New Zealand, May 1925. 


“« The contacts... are less between nations than bet- 
ween civilisations or between different levels of huma- 
nity which are out of adjustment. The problems are 
racial and social rather than political, and our standard 
method of looking at them from a diplomatic or military 
angle has proved both restrictive and misleading. ’ 


Professor André Siegfried (France) 
in ‘‘ America Comes of Age ”’ 


“Tt is little use attempting to arbitrate between 
angry nations, any more than between angry men ; 
but it is possible, in times of goodwill, to devise legal 
forms which develop the social habit of peaceful and 
reasonable settlement. The great foes of peace are 
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ignorance and fear, and they are the foes also of every- 
thing that students stand for and desire in every country. ” 
Professor J.B. Condliffe (New Zealand) 
in “The Third Mediterranean in History.” 


As most readers of the “Student World ” are aware, it had 
been planned to hold, under the auspices of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, a Pacific Area Conference for students. 
This Conference, which was to have taken place in Peking in 
August, 1927, had unfortunately to be abandoned owing to the 
unsettled state of the country. Much interest had been aroused 
in the project in many of the countries round the Pacific, and 
several of the National Movements of the Federation have express- 
ed a strong desire that it should not be entirely dropped, and that 
arrangements should be made to hold the Conference at some 
time in the not too distant future. It therefore now seems probable 
that it will take place in the spring of 1930. The present 
number of the “Student World” deals with the problems and 
subjects which would have been discussed at the Conference. 
Besides making available to members of the Federation and others 
some of the material gathered and the results of the work done in 
some of the countries concerned, it is hoped that it may help 
to arouse a wider interest in this most important question and 
serve in some sort as a foundation for future endeavours to find 
a solution. 


Note. —- For financial reasons, and after consultation with those 
responsible in the various National Movements, it has been decided to 
raise the price of the “ Student World” in English-speaking countries. 
In view of the increased size of recent issues it is hoped that all readers 
of the magazine will understand the necessity for this change. The price 
from January, 1928, for one year’s subscription, will be 3/6d in countries 
which use the British currency system, and one dollar where American 
currency is in use. 


Mere Students in China 
By T.M. Hastert. 


(“ Was kénnen Studenten tunin diesem Zeitalter, in dem nur Heere 
und Flotten die alleinigen Faktoren im internationalen Geschehen sind ? “ 

Diese Frage wurde mir zum ersten Mal von einem Koreanischen 
Studenten gestellt, der das Fiir und Wider einer Konferenz der Studenten 
aus den Landern um den Grossen und Stillen Ozean erwogen hatte. 
Aehnlich haben sich Studenten anderer Lander des Orients dazu gestellt. 
Nur in China hat man sie nie aufgeworfen, im Gegenteil, es ist dort 
oft gewiinscht worden, dass die Studenten eine weniger aktive Haltung 
zu dem politischen Geschehen nehmen wiirden. Und doch darf man 
nicht vergessen, dass gerade sie in uneigenniitziger Hingabe aus Liebe 
zu ihrem Land und Volk Gefahren und Schwierigkeiten nicht gescheut 
haben. Dabei méchte ich feststellen, dass, wenn immer Studenten unserer 
Zeit regen Anteil an den politischen Ereignissen genommen haben, sie 
sich meist auf die Seite der Nationalisten geschlagen haben. Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen wusste, welche Kraft in einem organisierten Studentenheer lag. Eine 
Truppe, hauptsachlich aus Studenten zusammengesetzt, die im Ausland 
erzogen waren, hat die Herrschaft der Mandschus gestiirtzt und damit 
in zehn Jahren eine zweitausendjahrige Autokratie zerstért. Sie haben 
von da an aktiven Anteil! an der Neugestaltung ihrer Regierung genommen. 
Die Art und Weise, mit der man die Interessen Chinas im Versailler Vertrag 
ignorierte, hat die Studenten so empGrt, dass sie die Pekinger Regierung 
zwangen, die Unterschrift zu verweigern. 

Sie haben ihre Macht nie durch Waffen ausgefochten sondern durch 
eine Propaganda, die den Feind unterminierte und waren sich der Sinn- 
losigkeit des Militarismus in ihrem eigenen Lande als auch in den west- 
lichen Liandern bewusst. Die meisten Fremden in China halten die 
Studenten fiir die Anstifter und Fuhrer vieler der Unruhen. Anderer- 
seits scheinen aber gerade die Studenten zuerst erkannt zu haben, dass 
die tatsachliche Umgestaltung Chinas nicht durch Kampf und Revolution 
allein geschehen kann und dass Kommunismus zu nichts fiihrt. Noch 
vor einem Jahr verliessen unzablige Studenten die Universitaten, um 
die Militarschulen zu besuchen oder sich sofort freiwillig zu stellen ; 
jetzt ist eine starke Bewegung erwacht, deren Glieder der nationalen 
Sache dadurch dienen wollen, dass sie soziale Probleme studieren und 
wahrend der Ferien praktische Arbeit leisten. Sie haben mit grossem 
Erfolg fuhrend an einer Bewegung fiir Volkserziehung und Gesundung 
teilgenommen. So unternahmen sie z.B. eine praktische und drastische 
Aktion gegen die Cholera. Holzbretter vor sich her tragend, die fiir 
einen Sarg oder als Brennmaterial gleich geeignet schienen, sind sie durch 
die Dérfer gezogen und haben den Einwohner zugerufen : 

“Thr habt die Wahl ob Sarg- oder Brennholz. Wenn Ihr-kein Holz 
zum Kochen benutzt, werdet Ihr bald Sargholz brauchen. Kocht das 
Trinkwasser und alle Nahrung und tétet dadurch die Bazillen.” Bei 
dieser Propaganda wurden allein in einer Woche 300,000 illustrierte 
Aufklarungsschriften verteilt. 
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Die Studenten Chinas sind ebenso an der Arbeiterfrage interessiert. 
Viele von ihnen versuchen das Problem zu lésen, die Lebensbedingungen 
fir Kulis and Bauern auf ein héheres Niveau zu bringen und die Fiirsorge 
unter den Armen zu beleben. So hat z.B. die Christliche Studentinnen- 
vereinigung der Ginling Universitat eine Volksschule erbaut, die 
1,500.—$ kostete und stellt unbesoldete Lehrer hierfiir. Sie haben ausser- 
dem 700.—$ aufgebracht, um eine Badeanstalt fiir arme Frauen zu bauen. 
Die Knaben einer Schulklasse in Nanking sammelten Geld fiir ein Obdach 
fiir Jinrikscha Kulis. Die Studenten der Hangchow Universitat richteten 
Volksschulen und Arbeiterklassen in den benachbarten Dérfern ‘ein. 
In fast allen Gebieten haben die Studenten heute wachsenden Einfluss. 
“ Bewusste Teilnahme des Volkes an dem politischen Geschehen, die es 
friiher in China nicht gab, ist immer mehr im Wachsen begriffen, und die 
Studentenbewegung ist ein Faktor, der von der Regierung nicht uber- 
sehen werden kann,” so urteilt ein Fremder, der die jetzigen VerhAltnisse 
in China gut kennt. 

Auch auf anderen Gebieten haben die Studenten Antwort auf unsere 
Frage gegeben. In diesen Zeiten der Umwilzung sind Krafte am Werk, 
die die Moral und Religion vernichten woilen ; diese gehen hauptsAch- 
lich von einer kleinen Gruppe geistig Hochstehender aus, die beweisen 
wollen, dass alle Religion auf Aberglauben beruhe und unwissenschaftlich 
sei. Das Land aber brauche gerade Fortschritt in intellektueller Beziehung 
und Einigkeit, wahrend Religion: Zersplitterung und Konservativismus 
mit sich brachte. Werkzeug hierbei ist oft die unwissende oder irrege- 
fiihrte untere Klasse. Und auch hier im Kampf gegen diese Unwissen- 
heit ist treibende Kraft eine kleine, aber unerschrockene Gruppe christ- 
licher Studenten. Kérperliche Misshandlungen haben sie in ihrem 
Kampf nicht schrecken kénnen. Beispiel hierfiir sei die christliche 
Studentengruppe in Nanking. Wa&ahrend der Unruhen im letzten Mai 
haben sie unter pers6nlichen Gefahren den Fremden geholfen, sich zu 
retten. Als man ihre Tatigkeit unterbinden wollte und die Zusammen- 
kiinfte in der Universitat untersagte, verlegten sie den Ausgangspunkt 
ihrer Arbeit nach dem Ginling College. Dort setzten sie als einzige die 
christlichen Gottesdienste fort. Obgleich sie an Zah!l verloren haben, 
ist ihre Kraft gewachsen. Die Anti-christliche Bewegung hat gewisser- 
massen den Glauben dieser Gruppe nur stirken kénnen. Der Kampf 
gegen die christliche Lehre ging hauptsichlich von intellektuellen und 
politischen Kreisen aus. Man behauptete, dass durch sie chinesische 
Kultur verloren ginge und dass es eines Studenten der Wissenschaft 
unwert sei, sich mit ihr zu befassen. Antwort hierauf war die Bildung 
von Gruppen, die sich als Ziel setzten, die akuten religidsen Gedanken 
zu studieren mit besonderem Hinblick auf christliche Grundmotive im 
Verhaltnis zu Philosophie, Volkswirtschaft und Religion. Sehr lebhaft 
beschaftigte die Studenten die Frage : ‘‘ Ist es méglich als Nachfolger 
Jesu politisch doch ein treuer Birger Chinas zu sein?”’ Eine Gruppe 
von Studenten hat kiirzlich diese Frage dadurch beantwortet, dass sie 
die Grundmotive der Christlichen Studentenbewegung folgendermassen 
proklamierten : (1) Wir wollen an der Umgestaltung in christlichem Geist 
mitarbeiten. (2) Religion ist das einzige Genesungsmittel fir das Volk. 
(3) Wir wollen mit dem Volk leben und seine Lebensbedingungen im 
Geiste Jesu bessern. Auch die Zukunft der christlichen Kirche in China 
ist viel besprochen worden. Die Studenten haben ihre ganz bestimmten 
Ansichten hieriiber. Mit ihrem jugendlichen Temperament sind sie 
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allerdings oft nicht ganz gerecht in ihrem Urteil. Aber zu einer solchen 
Zeit der Neugestaltung ist es doch ein hoffnungsvolles Zeichen, wenn 
die Studenten ihre Gedanken auf die Frage der zukiinftigen Gestaltung 
der christlichen Kirche lenken. Eine Bewegungen voller Unzufriedenheit 
mit der bisherigen Form und mit flammendem Idealismus eifrigst nach bes- 
serer Gestaltung suchend, gibt zu grossen Hoffnungen Anlass. Der starke 
Eindruck, den Jesu Leben auf sie gemacht hat und der die Veranlassung 
gab zu einer so leidenschaftlichen Kritik gegen die bisherige Organisation 
der Kirche, wird aus ihnen starke und furchtlose Fuhrer des heutigen 
China machen. 

Weil wir glaubten, dass gerade Studenten viel dazu beitragen kénnen, 
ein besseres Verstehen unter den Vélkern um den Stillen Ozean anzu- 
bahnen, hatten wir den Plan gefasst, eine Gruppe christlicher Studenten 
dieser Lander im letzten Sommer in Peking zusammen zu rufen. Keine 
Bewegung hat an den Vorbereitungen dazu so regen Anteil genommen 
als gerade die chinesische und niemand war so sehr enttauscht wie sie, 
als die allgemeine politische Lage uns zwang, die Konferenz hinauszu- 
schieben. 

Wenn die Studenten wirklich weiter ihren Einfluss auf die dffentliche 
Meinung ihres Landes austiben, ist es von ungeheurer Wichtigkeit, dass 
sie stark und klar in ihrer religiésen Einstellung sind, und dass diese 
auf der Lehre Christi beruht. Es sind Zeiten der Umwandlung und der 
Weltbund steht hier vor einem weiten, offenen Arbeitsfeld. 

K6nnten wir diesen erwachenden chinesischen Studenten_ besser 
helfen als dazu, dass sie dem Leben nachfo!gen, aus dem neue Freiheit, 
Verinnerlichung und Kraft denen zustrémt, die es nachleben wollen ?) 


“In these days when only armies and navies count in inter- 
national influence, what can mere students hope to do?” 

This question was put to me in the first case by a Korean 
student, who had been turning over in his mind the pros and 
cons of a Pacific Area Student Conference. It was often repeated 
in varied form in other countries of the Orient, when the same 
project was before the minds of the student world. I do not 
remember however, having heard that question once asked in 
China. The tendency here, in some quarters at least, has rather 
been to seek for some means by which the mere student could 
be induced to take a less active part in his country’s affairs. 
His fervent interest in politics has not always been for his country’s 
best welfare, nor for his own progress as a student. It must 
never be forgotten however that in a spirit of reckless and 
disinterested devotion, he has performed many difficult and dan- 
gerous tasks in his love for his country and his people. One 
might pause here to reflect why it is that whenever the modern 
student has taken a prominent part in political activities, it has 
been practically always in the Nationalist cause. Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen first realised what might be done for the cause of the Revolu- 
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tion with the aid of a resolute body of students. The group 
which was mainly responsible for the overthrow of the Manchus 
and the proclaiming of the Republic was composed chiefly of 
students educated abroad. It is claimed of this group that it 
destroyed in ten years an autocracy that had stood unshaken 
for more that two thousand years. From that time forward, the 
students of China have taken an active hand in shaping the affairs 
of their land, both domestic and foreign. It was they who develop- 
ed the use of the boycott weapon, which has been a formidable 
power in China’s hands. She has used it as a substitute for armed 
force in her struggle for equality of treatment in the parliament 
of nations. The manner in which China’s interests were ignored 
at the Versailles Peace Conference so aroused the students, that 
they led a movement which forced the Peking Government to 
withold its signature from the Treaty. 


Violence not Encouraged. 


Here it is worthy of record that in all his demonstrations, 
whether against corruption from within, or oppression from ~ 
without, the student has not resorted to force of arms. He has 
trusted to the power of propaganda to undermine and shame the 
offender. In spite of many bitter experiences to the contrary, 
it must be agreed that a remarkable restraint has been exercised 
in the matter of violence against foreigners. Had the country 
been really excited to extreme violence, the results must have 
been terrible indeed. The actual loss of life among foreigners, 
grave as it is, has been incredibly small when one considers the 
wide-spread disorders attendant on the Revolution ; the appalling 
loss of life among the Chinese themselves; and the general 
anti-foreign feeling which has been aroused in many parts. 

Chinese students are awake to the folly of militarism, whether 
in their own country or among Western nations. Their campaign 
against Foreign Imperialism in China is coupled to-day with an 
equally spirited attack upon Chinese militarism, from which 
their whole country has suffered so cruelly. 


A Turning Against Communism. 


To the average foreigner in China, the student appears as the 
leader and instigator of much of the unrest which now possesses 
the land. The view of the most enlightened Nationalists agrees 
with this, but holds that the students have played a valiant part 
in an inevitable stage of revolution and renaissance. On the other 
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hand, the student seems to be among the first of the reformers 
to realise that China’s real revolution cannot come about by 
agitation alone. While they have not wavered in their loyalty 
to the Nationalist cause, there seems to be a general agreement that 
communism can bring no good to the country, and a definite 
turning against its doctrines and programme. Whereas a year 
ago, students were leaving college in considerable numbers to 
enter the military Academy, or to enlist immediately in the 
fighting army; to-day they are more inclined to stay by their 
studies. Flag-waving and processions with students in the lead 
are not nearly so frequent as they were. The doctrine “ Down 
with Imperialism, Foreignism, Capitalism, Militarism, Commu- 
nism ” finds a more constructive rival in a “ Love the School ” 
Movement. Its purpose is to restore regular study; to dispel 
the radical non-studying element; to work for the nationalist 
cause through study of social problems, and through practical 
service during the vacations. The zeal with which students have 
participated as instructors in the Mass Education Movement 
and Health Campaigns, is evidence of their ability and energy 
in this kind of reconstruction. One vivid illustration will suffice 
to show the practical value of such cooperation. Carrying mega- 
phones, and samples of wood sawn into two lengths, suitable for 
either firewood or coffins, students to the number of several 
hundred assisted in a campaign against cholera. Through the 
villages they proclamed their message : 

“ If you don’t use fire-wood you may have to use coffin wood. 
Boil your water and cook your food. Eat it hot from clean dishes. 
Fire-wood is cheap. Coffin-wood is dear. Join the fight against 
cholera. Kill the germs by firewood. Firewood or coffin-wood ! 
You take your choice!” In one week during the campaign 
300,000 pieces of illustrated literature were distributed. This 
was supplemented by lectures and house-to-house visitation. 


Students and Social Service. 


Students in China have also been prominent in the initial 
stages of labour organisation. There are numbers of students, 
past and present, who give much time and thought to the problem 
of raising the standard of living for the coolie and the peasant. 
In addition they work and give generously for social welfare 
efforts among the poor. The student Y. W. C. A. of Ginling 
College has built and helps to provide voluntary teachers for 
a primary school which cost them over fifteen hundred gold 
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dollars to erect. They also raised seven hundred dollars to build 
a bath-house for poor women. The boys of one class in a Nanking 
school raised the money to build a shelter for rickisha coolies. 
Hangchow College students run popular schools in neighbouring 
villages and classes for labourers on the college estate. 

In most of the records of the trend of affairs in China to-day 
appear references to the growing power of the Student Movement. 
Whatever be the judgment as to its merits, the fact of its influence 
is generally accepted. The growth of national consciousness 
is largely due to the widespread campaign of exhortation carried 
on by students. “Public opinion in China, which was formerly 
non-existent, or inarticulate” says one foreign administrator 
of wide Chinese experience “is now a growing and powerful 
influence, and the Student Movement, much as it has been 
criticised, is a factor which no Government can afford to ignore.”” 


The Part Played by the Christian Student. 


In other spheres than those of politics and social service, 
students of China have given an answer to the question: “ What 
can mere students do?”’ During these days of general distur- 
bance throughout the land renewed attacks have been made upon 
the moral and religious strongholds of the nation. On one hand 
a small group of intellectuals has been endeavouring to show 
that all religion is unscientific and rooted in superstition, and 
that while the country needs intellectual progress, and unity, 
religion is emphasising conservatism and division. On the other 
hand the attack is more direct and less subtle. It originates 
from the headquarters of the extreme radicals, and has for its 
objective the overthrow of all agencies making for normal peace 
and order. It is often carried out by ignorant and misguided 
mobs. In this campaign of destruction, Christians have in some 
provinces been specially selected for attack. They have been 
subject to persecution and have often endured personal loss and 
bodily suffering. ‘There have been students on both sides of 
the conflict. Too often the deeds of the destroyers are narrated, 
while those of the steadfast and courageous Christian groups pass 
unnoticed. Yet in the forefront of the battle against both ignorant 
violence and cultured materialism, are found a small but staunch 
group of Christian students. 

In face of physical persecution too often the student as well 
as his less equipped neighbour went down before the storm of 
criticism and threats. It called for a courage and faith possessed 
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by few Western Christians to stand upright before that storm. 
Yet the Student Christian Movement has not been felled. Here 
and there one finds the trees standing in staunch little groups. 
Some branches are broken, and some are missing, but the trees 
are there still erect and firm, catching again in their upraised 
arms the sunshine of a new day. The Student Christian group at 
Nanking for example, has been heroic in its resistance. During 
the disorders of March last, at great personal risk, they helped 
foreigners to escape from the city. Later they were prevented 
by a hostile group from holding their usual meetings in the 
University, and were forbidden with many ugly threats to 
continue their activities. In spite of this they immediately found 
a new centre in Ginling-College close by, and carried on as usual. 
Their courage won the day, and eventually threats of persecution 
and other forms of hostility ceased. They then continued with- 
out a break to hold the only surviving Christian service of wor- 
ship in Nanking. This proved a great source of strength to 
Christians generally and above all to the Student Christian 
Movement itself. The Movement has now a strong fellowship, 
reduced in numbers from formerly, but widely respected in the 
University. It is more definite in its purpose to emphasise spiritual 


valves, and to urge upon its members Jesus’ claims for the whole 
of life. 


The Challenge to Christianity. 


The effect of the Anti-Christian Movement, which was 
started by students, has been likewise to stimulate the Christian 
groups. They have undertaken a searching examination into their 
own spiritual resources and aims, and into the actual products 
of Christianity. The attack on the Christian faith has been chiefly 
on intellectual and political grounds. It is said that it is unworthy 
of the student of Science, and that it is a foreign imposition, 
destroying both Chinese culture and character as such. The 
reply to this has been the formation of groups to study con- 
temporary religious thought and to disseminate widely a careful 
statement of Christian principles, in terms of present-day thought. 
There are numerous problems that face the student : economic, 
philosophic and religious. As students and Christians, they 
believe they ought to be able to give a lead on these problems, 
and a better lead than Buddhism. It has been said with too 
much truth that the Chinese Christians of to-day are being led 
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astray, when they themselves ought to be in the place of the 
leaders. 

Another very pertinent question concerns the relationship 
between religion and politics. It has been put in this form : 
“ Are we in following Jesus politically unfitting ourselves to be 
China’s best citizens?” A representative group of students has 
recently answered this question by declaring the objectives of a 
Student Christian Movement to be : (1) To work for the Revolu- 
tion in a Christian spirit (2) To emphasise spiritual life as the 
only real way of salvation for the country (3) To go among the 
people in the spirit of Jesus seeking to improve their conditions 
of living. 

The thinking of Chinese Christian Students on questions of 
this radical nature shows how practical they are in their conception 
of a living religion. 


The Student and the Church. 


The future of the Christian Church in China is much discussed 
to-day. The student has some quite definite views on this subject. 
With the zeal of youth he is sometimes more fervent than just 
in his judgment of values. He overlooks much of the heroic and 
patient work done in the name of the various churches in days 
gone by. But in the new atmosphere of national consciousness, 
it is the student above all who resents any action or attitude that 
implies foreign domination. ‘Too often he sees what to him 
speaks of aggressive foreign influence at the cost of what is best 
in his own national traditions. His criticism of the churches is 
that they are a foreign imposition ; they are controlled by conserv- 
ative middle-age and offer no fellowship for youth burning with 
idealism. He protests against a religion which so often seems to 
him to give chief place to money, position, statistics, buildings 
and sectarian strife. At a time when reconstruction is being 
demanded on all sides, it is a hopeful sign that student thought 
is also being given to the question of China’s future Christian 
Church. There is great promise in a Movement where such 
discontent is combined with intelligent study and fervent ideal- 
ism. The intense hold which “ Jesus’ way of living ” has upon 
these fiery critics of organised Christianity, will, under God, 
make of them strong and fearless leaders in China’s new day. 
It is to such that both Church and State have a right to look for 
their leadership. 
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Students of the Pacific Area to Meet. 

Believing that “ mere students ” could do much to create a 
better understanding among the countries of the Pacific, and 
believing that they could do even more as crusaders for individual 
Christian living, the plan was devised to bring a Pacific Area 
Christian group together at Peking last summer. No Movement 
worked harder than the Chinese to bring this conference about, 
and no one was more disappointed than they when the generally 
disturbed state of the Orient made postponement necessary. It 
is some compensation to know that this project will again be 
resumed at the earliest possible moment. 

If the students of this great country of China are to continue 
to exercise their influence upon the public opinion of their land, 
it is of vital importance that they should be clear and strong in 
their religious and moral convictions ; and that those convictions 
be founded above all upon the principles of Jesus Christ. Once 
again the time is one of transition, and once again we find our- 
selves as a Federation standing before an open door. 

Is there anything more we can do to help this great company 
of rising students to lay hold on the Life which means a new 
freedom, a new vision, and a new power to follow where it leads ? 


Towards Cooperation in the Pacific 


By MERLE Davis. 


(In den Liandern des Grossen und Stillen Ozeans versucht man eine 
Anndaherung der verschiedenen Vélker und Rassen in socialen, wirt- 
schaftlichen, religidsen und politischen Fragen anzubahnen. Eine Organi- 
sation ‘‘ das Institut zur Férderung der Beziehungen zwischen den 
Vélkern des Grossen und Stillen Ozeans ”’ will diese Aufgabe ldsen. 

In einer Zone, in der noch vor 100 Jahren kaum irgendwelche Ver- 
bindung unter den einzelnen Vélkern bestand, sind jetzt die akuten 
Tagesfragen zu lésen, die der vorwdrtsstirmende Zug des Weltgeschehens 
auch in diese entfernten Zonen getragen hat. Die Verbindung unterein- 
ander ist jetzt so eng, dass z:B. auf wirtschaftlichem Gebiet ein Bérsen- 
sturz in New York seine furchtbaren Auswirkung in die entferntesten 
Taler Japans bis zu den dort wohnenden Seidenbauern ausdehnen kann. 

Aber auch wissenschaftliche und geistige Faktoren, so schnell in ihrer 
Ausdehnung und oft so zerstérend und revolutionar in ihrer Wirkung 
auf Gesellschaft und Volkswirtschaft, sind wirksam unter den Vélkern 
des pazifischen Ozeans geworden. 

Die moderne Wissenschaft mit ihrem Diener dem Laboratorium, das 
sich die Naturkrafte dienstbar macht, greift zunachst den Glauben und 
die Anschauungen der Vélker an, aber durch ihre Theorien wichst ein 
neues Weltverstehen und eine gemeinsame Sprache, die schon die Leiter 
der grossen Nationen zusammengefiihrt hat. 

Die Missionen haben den nichtchristlichen Vélkern der pazifischen 
Zone westliche Kultur und Ideale vermittelt, die zwar fremd und unverein- 
bar mit denen des Ostens waren und doch ein gewisses internationales 
Verstehen und einen gemeinsamen Boden in ethischer und sozialer 
Beziehung gaben. 

Durch politische, wirtschaftliche und soziale Maxime des Westens 
und ihre oft zerstérende Wirkung auf die sozialen Grundlagen der ést- 
lichen VG6lker hat sich bei diesen ein starkes Gefiihl fiir Selbstbestimmung 
entwickelt, wie es sich ja auch in der demokratischen Regierungsform 
vieler Vélker um den Grossen und Stillen Ozean ausdriickt. 

Neben diesen Faktoren, die eine gemeinsame Basis nicht nur unter 
den Vélkern des Ostens sondern tiber die ganze Welt geschaffen haben, 
sind Krafte am Werk, die den Prozess des internationalen Verstehens 
verlangsamen, wenn nicht gar ernstlich gefahrden. Untermischung von 
Voélkern verschieden stark entwickelter wirtschaftlicher Verhaltnisse mit 
daraus sich ergebenden verschiedenen Lebensbedingungen haben 
Schwierigkeiten besonderer Art mit sich gebracht. Versuche diese zu 
lésen sind durch Einwanderergesetze gemacht worden. 

Eine Verstandigung unter den pazifischen Vélkern wird ungeheuer 
erschwert durch das Problem der Rasse und Farbe. Dieses wird her- 
vorgerufen einesteils durch die starken Vorurteile der Weissen, durchweg 
anglo-sachsischer Abkunft, gegenitiber den Farbigen, andererseits durch 
einen starken Rassestolz der Farbigen, der aus dem Bewusstsein altererbter 
Kultur geboren ist. 
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Bei ihrem Eindringen in Asien haben die Weissen zwei ungeheure 
Fehler begangen, einmal dadurch, dass sie absolut von ihrer Ueber- 
legenheit den Vélkern des Orients gegeniiber iiberzeugt waren, dann aber _ 
auch dadurch, dass sie die Einfihrung ihrer Kultur und Religion nicht 
getrennt haben von der ihrer militaristischen und politischen Programme 
und ihrer Ausbeutebestrebungen. 

Inzwischen kam der Weltkrieg und die Vélker Asiens sahen, dass 
Zivilisation und Religion der westlichen Machte nicht imstande waren, 
diese schrecklichste aller menschlichen Katastrophen zu vermeiden. So 
sahen sie sich auf sich selbst und ihre eigenen Kraftquellen angewiesen. 

Die Einwanderungsklausel des Amerikanischen Congresses im Sommer 
1924, mit der Ausschliessung Japans zeigte in starkem Masse die Hilf- 
losigkeit der Regierungen bei der Regelung internationaler Dinge. 

Angesichts einer solchen Lage ungeheurer Komplikationen und 
Schwierigkeiten aber auch grésster Méglichkeiten erwachte im Juli 1925 
der Gedanke zur Griindung des “‘ Institutes zur Férderung der Bezie- 
hungen zwischen den Vélkern des Grossen und Stillen Ozeans.”’ Die 
Anregungen hierzu waren verschiedenster Art und gingen zu einem 
grossen Teil von einer Gruppe beruflich tatiger Persénlichkeiten und 
Kaufleuten in Hawai aus, die den christlichen Glauben ihrem Leben 
zu Grunde gelegt hatten und die Lehre Christi praktisch durchfiihren 
wollten mit besonderer Umfassung des Rasseproblems. In kleinem Styl 
war in dem Inselbereich durch sie schon ein Versuch gemacht worden, 
freundschaftliche Beziehungen, ja eine Gemeinschaft verschiedenster 
Rassen und Kulturen anzubahnen. Was so im Kleinen méglich war, 
warum sollte das nicht im grésseren Stil durchgefiihrt werden kénnen ? 

Einen weiteren grundlegenden Einfluss haben die Untersuchungen 
der Beziehungen der Rassen zu einander, die langs der nordamerikanischen 
Kiiste unter den dort ansdssigen Orientalen und Weissen von Canada 
bis nach Mexiko gemacht wurden, gehabt. Ein besonderes Kommittee 
war zu diesem Zweck gewahlt und ein umfassender Bericht, der die 
Untersuchungsergebnisse verdffentlichte, wies einen bemerkenswerten 
Fortschritt in der Verstandigung unter dieser Vélkergruppe auf. Die 
Griinder des Institutes glaubten, angeregt durch die erfolgreichen Ergeb- 
nisse dieser Untersuchungen, das hierbei angewandte technische Unter- 
suchungsverfahren und die zu Grunde liegende objektive Einstellung 
sich selbst bei ihrem Vorgehen zur Richtlinie machen zu sollen. Ungeheuer 
viel verdankt das Institut auch den Leitern des ‘‘ Williamstown Institutes 
fiir Politik, ’? deren Mitarbeiter grossziigig ihre freie Zeit und ihren Rat 
in der Zeit des Aufbaus und der ersten Entwicklung zur Verfiigung gestellt 
haben. 

Die erste Konferenz des Institutes wurde vom 1.-15. Juli 1925 abge- 
halten ; 11x Personen aus acht verschiedenen Landern — Australien, 
Canada, China, Japan, Korea, Neu-Seeland, den Philippinen und Vereinig- 
ten Staaten — nahmen an ihr teil. Fuhrer der 6ffentlichen Meinung, 
Gelehrte aus den verschiedensten Landern kamen hier zusammen, um 
sich kennen zu lernen, ihre Ansichten tiber die verschiedensten Probleme 
des pazifischen Gebietes auszutauschen und ein gemeinsames grosses 
Arbeitsprogramm, dass sich mit Fragen der Ein- und Auswanderung, 
Erziehung, Religion, Wirtschaft und den gegenwartigen Problemen Chinas 
befasste, aufzustellen. Eine permanente Arbeit mit einer zentralen 
Geschiftsstelle in Honolulu und Arbeitszweigen in den verschiedenen 
Landern um den Grossen und Stillen Ozean wurde beschlossen. Eine 
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Uebereinstimmung bei der Lésung der wesentlichsten Probleme wurde 
erzielt und die Anberaumung einer 2. Konferenz im Sommer 1927 
beschlossen. Bei dieser sollten die oben aufgefiihrten Probleme der 
1. Konferenz unter Anwendung der inzwischen erzielten Forschungs- 
ergebnisse wieder behandelt werden. : ) 

Die verschiedenen aus Mitgliedern des YMCA gebildeten Kommittees, 
unter deren Schutz diese erste Sitzung einberufen war, tibergaben bei 
der ersten Sitzung die Verantwortung einem Kommittee, das von und 
aus den Teilnehmern der Konferenz gewahlt war, dem “‘ Pacific Council. ” 
Die Mitglieder dieses Committees seien hier genannt : Prasident R. L. Wil- 
bur von Leland Stanford, Jr. Universitat, Californien, als Vorsitzender ; 
Australien, Hon. F. W. Eggleston, ehemaliger Gerichtsprasident von 
Victoria; Canada, Sir Robert Borden, ehemaliger Kolonial-Minister ; 
China, Dr. David Z. T. Yui, Generalsekretar des Y.M.C.A. in China ; 
Japan, Herr J. Inouye, Direktor der Bank von Japan ; Neu-Seeland, Sir 
James Allen, ehemaliger Neu-Seelandischer Attaché in London ; Hawaii, 
Herr F. C. Atherton, Castle & Cooke, Ltd. Schatzmeister des Kommittees. 

Die Teilnehmer des Congresses griindeten bei ihrer Heimkehr Natio- 
nale Kommittees, die zusammengesetzt waren aus Vertretern der Presse, 
der Hochschulen, der Kirche, des Handel und Bankwesens, von Frauen- 
organisationen und aus Arbeiterkreisen. Die durch die Konferenz ge- 
planten Untersuchungen wurden durch hervorragende Spezialisten durch- 
gefiihrt. 

An der 2. Konferenz 1927, wieder in Honolulu, nahmen 137 Personen 
teil, die durch die Nationalen Kommittees sorgfaltig ausgesucht waren. 
Ausserdem waren Vertreter Koreas und der Philippinen anwesend, sowie 
auf Einladung des ‘“‘ Pacific Councils ’? Vertreter des ‘‘ Royal Institutes 
of International Affairs ’’ in London und inoffiziel Glieder des Sekre- 
tariates des Vélkerbundes und des Internationalen Arbeitsbiiros. Das 
Zahlenverhialtnis der Teilnehmer der verschiedenen Lander war folgen- 
des : Australien 5, Kanada 13, China 14, Grossbritanien 14, Hawai 15, 
Japan 18, Korea 3, Neu-Seeland 5, Philippinen 3, Vereinigte Staaten 44, 
Vélkerbund 2, Internationales Arbeitsbiiro 1. 

Einladungen waren auch an Organisationen in Russland, Mexiko, 
und Hollandisch-Ostindien ergangen, deren Teilnahme aber aus ver- 
schiedenen Griinden nicht méglich war, ebenso waren die den Stillen 
Ozean angrenzenden Siidamerikanischen Staaten nicht vertreten. 

Die 2. Konferenz wies gegeniiber der ersten einen bedeutenden Fort- 
schritt auf. Prominente Persénlichkeiten auf den durch die Diskussion 
beriihrten Gebieten gaben einen wesentlichen Beitrag zur Lésung der 
gestellten Fragen: es handelte sich um Fragen wie Bevélkerung und 
Nahrungsbeschaffung, Extraterritorialitat, Internationale Geldregelung, 
Mission. Die Geschiaftsstelle konnte wertvolle Unterlagen tiber die 
Untersuchungsergebnisse der bisherigen Arbeiten vorlegen, die zu einem 
besseren Verstehen bei der Besprechung einiger sehr schwieriger Fragen- 
komplexe verhalfen. Unter diesen seien erwahnt die Einwanderungs- 
frage und die Frage der Behandlung der Fremden. Besonders bemerkens- 
werte Resultate wurden auch auf dem Gebiet der Zollrevision und der 
Konzessionen an fremde Michte in China, sowie bei Behandlung der 
internationalen Beziehungen in Bezug auf Bevélkerung und Ernahrungs- 
méglichkeit erzielt. China war natiirlich bei den ersten zwei Punkten 
das Hauptgebiet. Durch die Teilnahme englischer, amerikanischer und 
chinesischer Vertreter an den Runden-Tisch-Dikussionen wurden wirklich 
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akute Dinge beriihrt und Fingerzeige gegeben, wie man am besten zu 
einer Einigung zwischen den so verschiedenen Anschauungen kame. 

Japans Versuch, das Problem der Ernahrung einer rapid anwachsende 
Bevélkerung, die in keinem Verh4ltnis steht zu den durch die eigene 
Landwirtschaft erzeugten Produkten, mit Hilfe der Wissenschaft zu 
lésen, wurde durch zwei ihrer bedeutendsten Chemiegelehrten an Hand 
~ von Proben und Experimenten vorgefihrt. 

Bei dieser zweiten Zusammenkunft ist es gelungen, die hauptsach- 
lichsten Probleme auf dem Gebiet der internationalen Beziehungen 
zu definieren und sich auf ein bestimmtes Arbeitsprogramm zu konzen- 
trieren. 

Erwahnt sei hier noch, dass das Institut zur Férderung der interna- 
tionalen Beziehungen keine offizielle Einrichtung ist. Es steht mit keiner 
Regierung in Verbindung und die ihren Konferenzen beiwohnenden 
Persénlichkeiten kommen als Privatpersonen ohne irgendwelche Instruk- 
tionen einer Regierung oder einer iibergeordneten Ké6rperschaft. Das 
Institut gehért keiner Sekte an, es nimmt keine bestimmte politische 
Stellung ein und will keine Propaganda irgendwelcher Art treiben, noch 
ist es eine pazifistische Geselischaft, obgleich eine ihrer wertvollsten 
Nebenwirkungen die Verhinderung des Krieges sein mag. Ziel ist die 
Férderung einer Annaherung unter den Vélkern des Grossen und Stillen 
Ozeans ; dies soll dadurch erreicht werden, dass man die Lebensbedingun- 
gen der einzelnen Vélker aufdeckt und durch ein besseres Kennen 
auch ein Besseres Verstehen erwidchst. Reibungspunkte sollen durch 
freimiitige Aussprache beseitigt oder zum mindesten gemildert werden. 

Die kleine Gruppe der bei dieser Aufgabe fithrenden Persénlichkeiten 
aus den acht Liandern, die diesen gréssten der Ozeane umgrenzen, sind 
eins in dem Glauben, dass sie einer neuen Méglichkeit, an der Geschichte 
der Volker mitzuarbeiten, gegeniiberstehen — niamlich, einen neuen 
Anfang zu machen, die realen und geistigen Beziehungen der Vélker 
zu verkniipfen. Sie wollen nichts geringeres als die Konstruktion zu einer 
neuen Gemeinschaft der Vélker um den Grossen und Stillen Ozean zu 
vermitteln. Sie wollen eine Gemeinschaft ohne Quellen der Feindschaft, 
Eifersucht, alle Vorurteile beseitigen, die aus vergangenen Zeiten iiber- 
mittelt wurden ; eine Gemeinschaft, nicht auf die Herrschaft eines Ein- 
zelnen gegriindet, noch unter die Fiihrung einer bestimmten Richtung, 
Kultur oder Zivilisation gestellt, sondern lediglich aufgebaut auf der 
Achtung vor einander, dem gleichen Recht aller, eine Gemeinschaft in 
der die verschiedenen Ansichten und F&ahigkeiten dem Wohlergehen 
aller niitzbar gemacht werden sollen.) 


In the Pacific area there is going on an experiment in inter- 
racial understanding which is probably unique in the contacts 
of peoples with one another. It is embodied in a society called 
“ The Institute of Pacific Relations.” It represents the attempt 
of people of diverse civilizations having conflicting interests and 
very different social, religious, economic and political concepts 
of life to discover whether it is possible to live together harmon- 
iously in a world that is constantly growing smaller. 
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Economic Interdependence in the Pacific. 


In examining the movement, one is struck with the modern 
nature of the forces that have converged to produce it. From 
this angle the Institute is an attempt to answer for the Pacific 
area the acute problems that the onward sweep of world life is 
precipitating upon the more remote parts of the world. One 
hundred years ago there was no community of peoples in the 
Pacific. Except for a thin trickle of trade from Boston to the 
lower China coast, carried on by sailing ships, East and West 
‘lived their lives almost as isolated from each other as though 
situated upon different planets. To-day these once remote sections 
of the earth are bound together by a web of communications 
growing yearly in volume and in speed of operationand which 
for better or for worse are introducing their peoples to a common 
world life. Shanghai and London are better posted as to what 
is transpiring in their respective countries to-day than adjoining 
counties of England were a century ago. 

Moreover, there has been brought about a degree of economic 
interdependence of these countries so delicate that a serious 
fall in the New York Stock Exchange brings gloom to thousands 
of the rural silk producers in remote Japanese valleys. The 
opening of a new cotton mill in Ningpo may throw out of work 
a corresponding number of Lancashire operatives, while this 
in turn directly reduces the demand for British imports from 
New Zealand and causes depression in the primary industries 
of that Pacific outpost of the Empire. Here we see the completion 
of the cycle of economic interdependence which in this case 
begins and ends in the Pacific. 

But there are scientific and spiritual forces as rapid in their 
movement and as disruptive and revolutionary in their effect 
upon human society as the economic which have been precipitated 
pen the new community of the Pacific by the present world 
order. 


The Common Language of Science. 


Modern Science with its hand-maid the Laboratory is bring- 
ing a readjustment of society to the forces of nature which are 
for the first time profoundly affecting the beliefs and practices 
of half the human race. However, the formulas and theorems 
of the exact sciences and the inexorable working of their laws 
form a new medium of world understanding and a common 
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language which has already drawn the leaders of the great peoples 
very close to one another. 

Foreign missions for a century have been interpreting to 
the non-Christian peoples of the Pacific Area the highest idealism, 
religious concepts and social activities that have been developed 
in the West — ideals, concepts and practices in large part alien 
to and often irreconcilable with the indigenous institutions, 
beliefs and practices of the older civilizations of the East, yet 
resulting in a certain measure of international understanding and 
the development of a degree of common ground in ethical and 
social idealism. 

Political, economic and social theories have poured into these 
same Far Eastern communities like a flood and have been 
accepted in some cases with devastating effect upon the social 
orders of their people. Out of these currents of theories and 
systems had steadily emerged in most of the countries about the 
Pacific rim the principle of self-determination as expressed in a 
democratic form of government which becomes another common 
medium of understanding between the peoples. 

However, over against these various and profound trends 
that are creating a community life not only in the Pacific area 
but in the whole world, are definitely sinister factors and forces, 
in some cases by-products of those just enumerated, which not 
only are slowing up the process of international understanding, 
but are endangering if not actually undermining its foundations. 


Disintegrating Forces. 


The ease and speed of international communication is mixing 
the races more rapidly than they can be satisfactorily assimilated 
in the countries to which they go. Like the process of water 
seeking its own level, communities enjoying high standards of 
living, high wages and large material opportunities are attracting 
peoples from countries of lower standards, with disastrous effect 
upon the economic and social order. Ethical and religious 
principles which have evolved from a concept of society in which 
the freedom of choice and worth of the individual is the norm, 
have been planted in ancient communities which for thousands 
of years have revolved around the family and clan as pivot and 
standard of value. Revolutionary economic and political doctrines 
have challenged the right of existence of the present order in 
Eastern as well as Western countries, and governments are 
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helpless in attempting to close their frontiers or rid themselves 
of such menacing enemies. 

Enormously complicating the international situation in the 
Pacific world, and forcing its way into almost every other inter- 
racial question, is the colour problem. The colour problem of 
the Pacific is accentuated by two inescapable factors ; first, the 
Whites who live around its shores are for the most part of Anglo- 
Saxon stock, and harbour the most lively colour prejudice of any 
of the Western Peoples. Second, the Far Eastern neighbours of 
these Whites possess a racial pride, based upon the consciousness 
of inherited culture and capacity that equals and in certain 
respects surpasses that of their White neighbours. Were one 
racial group far below the other in ability or culture, the situation 
would be rendered much less acute. 


The Impact of the West. 


Moreover, the concepts of value, standards of virtue and of 
that which is decorous and fitting differ so radically between 
these members of the Pacific community as to render it extremely 
difficult if not impossible for either side to understand and do 
justice to some of the most treasured and fundamental values 
of the other. Again, fundamental differences of temperament 
have brought it about that the restless, aggressive, pioneering 
Anglo Saxon, drawn westward in search of adventure, material 
opportunity and empire, has played the role of an uninvited 
guest in the Far East, introducing his secrets of power, his 
science, militarism and educational and religious systems to a 
reluctant but tolerant Asia. 

In this advance upon Asia the white man has made two 
fundamental mistakes ; first in acting upon the assumption of 
absolute western superiority to the Orient, and, second in failing 
to differentiate in the introduction of his culture and religion 
between these spiritual enterprises on the one hand and his 
material, political and military programmes upon the other. 

In the meantime came the great war, and the discovery on 
the part of Asia that the White man’s feet were made of clay, 
and that his religion and whole scheme of civilization were 
powerless to avert the most horrible of human catastrophes. 
The Asiatic peoples were as a result thrown back upon themselves 
in a search for indigenous sources of power. 
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The Awakening East. 


These peoples were not only swept with the wave of self- 
determination that rolled around the world following the war, 
but they awoke to the consiousness that whereas they had been 
sitting at the feet of the West as apt pupils, the West discounted 
or misunderstood them, and the desire was born to become more 
articulate and intelligible to their self-invited teachers. 

The Japanese Exclusion clause of the Immigration Act 
passed by the American Congress in the Summer of 1924 demons- 
trated the increasing helplessness of Governments to negotiate 
international matters which concern the interests of the people 
in the face of popular conviction and prejudice, that increasingly 
the people of the great countries about the Pacific are captains 
of their own destiny and will determine their own international 
relations, and that peace between peoples must rest in the last 
instance upon the intelligence and goodwill of the people. 

Finally the Great war, the passing of the Japanese Exclusion 
Bill and the increasing contacts and intelligence of peoples 
generally has made apparent in the Pacific area the inadequacy 
of the machinery of international relations and the helplessness 
of the old school diplomacy to cope with questions that root 
in misunderstanding and conflicting interests between nations. 

Such was the background and the setting of the Pacific stage 
upon which the Institute of Pacific Relations came into action in 


July, 1925. 
The Need For New International Machinery. 


Several factors contributed to the organisation of the Institute. 
The suggestion of a conference of leaders from the countries 
around the Pacific came from a group of business and professional 
men in Hawaii. In this advanced frontier of America, the 
prosperity and even the existence of the island community 
depends upon the good-will and friendly co-operation of the 
nations of the Pacific. In these islands, too, there had been going 
on for one hundred years a fairly successful experiment in build- 
ing a mutually dependent and friendly community from many 
diverse races and cultures. If such a community is possible in 
the island world, why not in the wider area, ran the argument. 
Hence the proposal that representatives of the various peoples 
around the Pacific rim should come together to talk over their 
mutual problems. 
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The promoters of the conference plan, moreover, were men 
of Christian faith and vision, who desired to see the principles 
of Christ applied in a practical way to some of the difficult 
problems of race relations in the Pacific. 

For this reason, and because of the international character 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and its experience in 
organising conferences, the national committees of the Y. M.C. A. 
in eight of the countries around the Pacific were invited to assume 
responsibility for preparing for the conference, and for selecting 
the delegates to attend. 


An Experiment in U.S.A. 


Another formative influence upon the Institute in its early 
period was that of the Survey of Race Relations upon the Pacific 
Coast of North America. This investigation of the relations 
between resident Orientals and whites from Canada to Mexico 
had succeeded in bringing together upon joint committees 
representatives of those groups of citizens holding the most 
diverse and antagonistic views upon the subject of Oriental 
immigration and activities in North America. An objective 
investigation was carried on by these committees and a compre- 
hensive statement of findings in which all shared and on which 
a measure of agreement was reached was drawn up, marking 
a distinct advance in the understanding of the whole community 
of this most intricate and controversial issue. 

On the conclusion of this survey the leaders of the movement 
identified themselves with the development of the new Institute, 
into which they incorporated something of the survey technique 
of research and its objective point of view. 

A third influence to which the Institute is indebted is that of 
certain leaders of the Williamstown Institute of Politics who 
generously gave of their time and counsel during the building 
period of the new organisation. 


The First Conference, 1925. 


The first conference of the Institute was held in Honolulu 
from July rst to r5th,1925. It was attended by 111 people from 
eight of the countries of the Pacific: Australia, Canada, China, 
Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Philippines and the United States. 
The meeting was one of discovery and exploration, in which 
leaders of public opinion and scholars from widely separated 
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peoples met to get acquainted, exchange points of view upon the 
problems of the Pacific,and to determine an adequate programme 
of action. The agenda treated such subjects as immigration and 
emigration, industry, education, religion, economics and some of 
the immediate political problems of China. At this meeting it 
was decided to form a permanent institute with branches in 
the various countries, a secretariat with headquarters in Honolulu 
was established and practical steps were taken for keeping contact 
between the various branches. An agreement was reached as 
to the outstanding problems of concern between the Pacific 
peoples and a comprehensive programme of research was deter- 
mined upon. It was also decided to hold a second conference in 
the summer of 1927 for examining these questions in the light 
of whatever pertinent factual material could be assembled in 
the intervening period. At this 1925 conference the Directing 
Committees of the various national Y. M. C. A.’s, under whose 
auspices the meeting had been called, handed over their respon- 
sibility to an Organising Committee elected by the conference 
members, which undertook the task of permanent organisation 
of the new Institute. 


Organising the Institute. 


National Institute Councils were formed by the returning 
delegates in each country which had participated in the 1925 
conference, and the general direction of the Institutes was 
vested in a Pacific Council composed of one member from each 
national council and one from Hawaii, as the seat of the secreta- 
riat to which is intrusted the carrying out of the Institute’s work. 
The personnel of the Pacific Council is worthy of mention. 
President R. L. Wilbur of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
California, is Chairman; Australia: Hon. F. W. Eggleston, 
former Attorney General for Victoria; Canada: Sir Robert 
Borden, former Premier of the Dominion ; China: Dr. David 
Z.T. Yui, General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of China ; Japan : 
Mr. J. Inouye, President of the Bank of Japan ; New Zealand : 
Sir James Allen, former New Zealand Commissioner to London; 
Hawaii: F. C. Atherton, Castle & Cooke, Ltd., Treasurer of the 
Council. 

Serving upon the various national councils are picked leaders 
of public opinion, representing the universities, the Press, Labour, 
the Church, commercial and banking circles and women’s 
organisations. Upon the various research committees which 
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are undertaking the investigations determined by the conferences 
are some of the foremost specialists and authorities in the fields 
in question. 


The Second Conference, 1927. 


The 1927 conference of the Institute assembled again at 
Honolulu in July, and remained in session for two weeks. Its 
137 members were selected with care by the national institute 
councils and also included representatives from the Philippines 
and Korea, chosen by local institute groups in those countries. 
Upon the invitation of the Pacific Council, the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs of London took the initiative in selecting 
and sending a very representative group from Great Britain. 
Members of the League of Nations Secretariat and the Inter- 
national Labour Office also attended as unofficial observers. 
The membership of the conference was made up as follows : 
Australia, 5 ; Canada, 13; China, 14; Great Britain, 14; Hawaii, 
15; Japan, 18; Korea, 3; New Zealand, 5; Philippines, 3; 
United States, 44; League of Nations, 2; International Labour 
Office, 1. 

Formal invitations had been sent to organisations in Russia, 
Mexico and the Dutch East Indies to participate in the conference, 
but for various reasons such participation proved to be impossible. 
The South America countries facing the Pacific were also not 
represented. 

The second conference of the Institute marked a distinct 
advance over the first. The personnel of its membership attained 
a remarkably high average of ability, experience and influence. 
Notable experts in several of the spheres of agenda discussion 
were present and led in the study of the technical aspects of such 
questions as Population and Food Supply, Extraterritoriality, 
international Finance and Missions. The aggregate of the 
research work of the various national councils during the two- 
year period intervening since the previous meeting, enabled 
the secretariat to place in the hands of the members many valuable 
data papers and studies bearing directly upon the topics under 
discussion. The pertinence and accuracy of these studies made 
possible a distinct advance in the understanding of several of 
the difficult issues which had been under discussion at the first 
conference, such as migration, treatment of aliens and foreign 
missions. 
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What the Conference Accomplished. 


Probably the most noteworthy results of the 1927 discussions 
were in the fields of Extraterritoriality, tariff revision and foreign 
concessions in China, in the question of Foreign Missions and 
International Relations and in the topic, discussed for the first 
time in the 1927 conference, of Population in relation to Food 
Supply. It was natural that China should occupy the centre of 
the stage in relation to the first two topics, while the participation 
of Chinese, British and American experts in the round table 
conversations on these questions pointed up the discussions, lent 
them a note of reality and threw much light upon possible lines 
of adjustment between widely separated points of view. 

Japan’s predicament, — the task of feeding a rapidly expanding 
population with agricultural resources that have nearly reached their 
maximum development — was brilliantly presented by two of 
her foremost chemists and agricultural authorities. Backed up 
by most striking sets of charts and exhaustive studies, the 
presentation of the problem of the first modern nation equipped 
with the panoply of science that is struggling to find the way 
out of a life and death dilemma, developed some of the keenest 
interest and most valuable discussions of the conference. 

While attempting to reach no solutions to the questions discuss- 
ed, this meeting succeeded in clearly defining the principal 
problems in the field of international relations in the Pacific 
and in determining upon a programme of study which may 
be considered as a first step towards ultimate solutions. 


An Unofficial Organisation. 


It is important to note that the Institute of Pacific Relations 
is an unofficial organisation. It has no connection with any 
government, and those who attend its meetings come as individuals 
under no instructions from any government or from any authori- 
tative body. The Institute is non-sectarian, non-controversial 
and non-propagandist. Neither is it a pacifist society, although 
one of its most valuable by-products may prove to be the rendering 
of war as a means of settling international differences increasingly 
remote. Its aim is the improvement of the relations between 
the peoples of the Pacific and it proposes to attain this aim by 
increasing the understanding of these peoples regarding one 
another and the conditions under which they must work out 
their mutual destiny as neighbours in a self-conscious community. 
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Thus the chief characteristic of the Institute has to do with facts — 
the collection, exchange, discussion, study, and dissemination of 
facts, — those facts which underlie and condition human relations 
in this part of the world. ; 

The Institute also functions as a shock-absorber. It recognizes 
the presence of antagonisms, conflicts of interest and of opinion. 
These it frankly faces, and invites the fearless discussion and 
study of these apparently irreconcilable interests by the conference 
and research method. 

It plays also the role of an interpreter — not interpreting the 
meaning of the research findings which it uncovers, but rather 
in revealing those less obvious characteristics of the peoples and 
their sources of culture to one another, elements that are essen- 
tial to true international understanding and adjustments. 


The Building of a New Community. 


The little groups of leaders in the eight countries bordering 
this greatest of all oceans are one in the belief that they are 
faced with a new opportunity in history — the opportunity of 
making a fresh start in both the technique and spirit of human 
relations. They plan no less than the outlines of a new community 
in the Pacific, — a community without the inheritance of enmities, 
jealousies and prejudice handed down from former centuries ; 
a community not built upon the principle of the dominance of 
any one master, nor the leadership of any particular type of culture 
or civilisation, but rather a community in which mutual respect 
and opportunity, based upon the principle of equal rights and 
reciprocity, may be accorded to all, where differences of view- 
point and capacity will be made to contribute to the welfare 
of the whole, and peculiar gifts based upon race and differing 
emphases of values may enrich the entire neighbourhood. 


Migration 
By K. H. Baltey. 


The Man in the Moon must be puzzled by the way in which 
the lights that mark the dwellings of men are distributed in the 
great waters of the world, especially when nights are clear enough 
for him to distinguish the land masses. For it does seem astonish- 
ing that Japan, for instance, in an area only half as big again as 
Victoria, should have ten times as many people as Australia, 
which is almost the size of Europe. It is the more odd since 
man is essentially a migratory animal, who, in all times, pressed 
out by difficulties and lured by hopes, has been on the move. 
Once, men migrated whole races strong, as when the Saxons 
turned Roman Britain into England. Then the world filled up, 
society developed, and though the old wandering instinct survives, 
only by individuals or by tiny groups is it now obeyed. 


Why Migration is Restricted. 


But to-day, so great is man’s restlessness in his present 
homes, that the movement even of individuals and of family 
groups, if unchecked, would constitute a migration on a scale 
without parallel in history. In 1913 a million and a quarter of 
migrants poured into the United States alone, — a host greater, 
as a writer in the Round Table remarked, than ever followed 
Attila. But checks have been imposed. Even the most stable 
society cannot at once absorb unlimited additional members, 
and many countries, especially those around the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, have set limits within which alone migrants 
may come. 

The restrictions thus imposed for the preservation of existing 
societies have naturally differed both in scope and method, 
for in any community migrants are more warmly welcomed 
from some countries than from others. Australia, for instance, 
has never been able to get enough British immigrants, but 
recently took steps to guard against an influx of Southern 
Europeans beyond her powers of absorption; the Immigration 
Act of 1925 empowered the Governor-General to prohibit, 
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either wholly or in excess of specified limits, the entry of aliens 
of any nationality, race, class, or occupation deemed by him 
unsuitable for admission. New Zealand requires all migrants 
other than British subjects to obtain a permit. The United 
States of America now allow only 150,000 immigrants a year, 
allocating to each country the quota that seems best for American 
Society. Moreover, in all the English-speaking countries of the 
Pacific, the restrictions are specially severe in the case of migrants 
from Asia. Students, travellers, and merchants may, indeed, 
reside temporarily in all these countries, on conditions which 
shall ensure their bona fides. But other classes are excluded, 
from the United States by statute, from Canada, in the case of 
Japanese, by agreement with Japan, and in other cases by statute, 
and from Australia by administrative action, by the operation 
of the dictation test provided by the Immigration Act of Igor. 
The language of that Act is not discriminatory ; it simply prohibits 
the entry of “any person who fails to pass the dictation test, 
that is to say, who, when an officer dictates to him not less than 
50 words in any prescribed language, fails to write them out in 
that language in the presence of the officer.” The choice of 
the language, however, is in the officer’s discretion, and in 
practice the test is applied only to labourers of Asiatic and 
African races. 


Race Prejudice and Economic Competition. 


These restrictions have, unfortunately, received some support 
because of race prejudice, the white man’s “ superiority complex. ” 
Race prejudice is born of physical differences that cause repulsion 
and of unfamiliar customs that create distrust ; it is fostered by 
the enjoyment of greater comfort, and intensified by the snobbish- 
ness of isolation. It becomes fatally easy where only a few have 
any contact with or even knowledge of, Orientals other than 
coolies. But race prejudice kindles contempt on the one hand, 
and hate on the other. It is denounced not uncertainly by Lothrop 
Stoddard, who would yet raise the barriers high against Asiatic 
immigration. It is a sin against Christian brotherhood. 

But there are other grounds upon which restriction is 
supported, among which we may take the economic first. The 
white men around the Pacific have built up a high standard of 
living. Whether as factory worker, small manufacturer, trader, 
or farmer, the Chinese or Japanese would be able to work under 
conditions and for renumeration which would make white compe- 
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tition impossible, and experience alike in South Africa, in America, 
and in Australia is cited in proof. The result must be either that 
a caste system develops as in South Africa, or that the white man 
must lower his standard of living. 

Now if migration raised economic questions alone, and if 
emigration were vital to the welfare of Asia, the dilemma of 
the Christian would be sore indeed. He could defend restriction 
only if he could set up against Asia a moral right to his present 
standard of living. But on the one hand, emigration would 
scarcely lessen population pressure in Asia, since, as Professor 
East says (in “ Mankind at the Crossroads ”’) as fast as some leave, 
others are born to take their place at Nature’s table, and popula- 
tion grows ever up to the food supply. Industrial development 
will offer temporary relief, but permanent escape can come only 
by limitation of numbers, the surest road to which is to raise 
the standard of life. This is the great significance, for the East, 
of the International Labour Organisation. 


Assimilation and Miscegenation. 


Japan’s leaders, indeed, have repeatedly declared that Japan 
does not seek outlets for migration, not deeming migration vital 
for her welfare. On the other hand, too, migration is far from 
raising economic questions alone. It raises urgent sociological 
problems as well. Will migrants, even if they bring with them the 
heritage of an ancient and alien civilisation, be absorbed into the 
new life and ideals? The answer depends partly upon the size 
of the community into which they come, and partly upon their 
own attitude towards it. The larger the society, the more readily 
it will absorb aliens, and American experience would seem to 
show that in externals at least, aliens as individuals may be 
assimilated very quickly. But if migrants come in numbers into 
a small society the case must be otherwise, especially, if that 
society be a democracy. For while democratic institutions demand 
that those who work them shall think in common upon all funda- 
mental subjects, there will speedily develop in that country 
not one society, but two, with two diverging sets of ideas and 
ideals, and that country will be headed straight for race conflict. 
This is the story of half central Europe, and the British Empire 
too can testify to its truth. 

Finally, migration raises biological questions. It will be observ- 
ed that the foregoing view assumes that the two races will not 
become one by miscegenation, developing a hybrid culture. 
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Such a solution would certainly avoid race conflict, but it is 
doubtful whether any biologist would dare to advocate it, in the 
case of stocks as far apart as, say, Anglo-Saxons and Chinese. 
Present knowledge suggests only deterioration for its result. 
But in the Pacific countries this solution is practically improbable 
as well as biologically questionable. There is commonly among 
Anglo-Saxons an antipathy to such inter-marriage, based, it is 

suggested, chiefly upon differences of ideas upon the position of 
“women in marriage. For the offspring of such marriages there 
would seem to be only the invidious lot of the half-caste, cut off, 
as it were, from both races and respected by neither. If it be true 
then that the effects of unrestricted migration from Asia into small 
Anglo-Saxon communities would be biological deterioration, 


social and political conflict (to say nothing of economic disloca-_ 


tion), it is for the Christian to face these facts. It is for him also 
to lend his help to those who are seeking a way whereby men of 
different races may be able to live side by side in peace. But 
in the meantime, it is not for him to bring comfort even to 
hundred of thousands of Orientals at the cost of bitterness untold 
for his children and theirs. He must look down the years as 
well as across the seas, conceive brotherhood vertically as well 
as laterally. 


Exclusion or Limitation ? 


All this, however, deals only with unrestricted migration. 
It submits a case for restriction, but it leaves two further problems 
untouched. Firstly, shall there be absolute exclusion, or only 
limitation of numbers, and secondly, by what method is it 
proper to impose restriction ? The questions are the more impor- 
tant because, as already indicated, it is not the fact but the method 
of restriction to which objection is really being taken in the 
East. It is not a pleasant thing to be proclaimed abroad as 
unwelcome settlers, and the problem is to select the method least 
offensive to those concerned. 

First of all, absolute exclusion would seem to be far the most 
inconsiderate method. It says: “None of your citizens is fit 
to be admitted to our society.” But on the other hand “ We 
can assimilate so many every year ” is a perfectly friendly position, 
and if the migrants are admitted on terms of full equality, they 
will gradually enrich the life of the country which admits them. 
So we decide firstly on limitation only, but how shall it be done? 
Our own method, by administrative action, was once favoured 
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as making no show of discrimination, but was soon found to 
be arbitrary and uncertain. Statutory restriction, as by a quota 
system, is disliked by countries affected because it treats immigra- 
tion solely as a matter of domestic concern. We are left with the 
method of agreement, by which they are conceded an interest 
in the movements of their nationals. 

For this very reason the Gentleman’s Agreement between 
Canada and Japan is indicated as the best method of restriction, 
for under it the Japanese Government will issue passports each 
year only to an agreed number of Japanese other than the excepted 
classes. Canada even adhered to the Anglo-Japanese Commercial 
Treaty, by which the nationals of each Power are free to enter 
and reside in the territory of each other. Japan has the name of 
equality, and Canada’s needs are met by private arrangement. 
Not is this a small thing. Was it not Christ Himself who said 
that to give way to contempt to rob your brother of his self- 
respect, was next almost to murder? “ Whoever shall say to his 
brother, ‘ Raca’ shall be in danger, ” said the Master, “ of the 
Council, and whosoever shall say ‘ Thou fool, ’ shall be in danger 
of the hell of fire. ” 


Japan Faces East 


(Anonymous. By an eminent Fapanese who for obvious 
"reasons is not able to sign the article). 


(La loi d’immigration de 1924, édictée par le gouvernement américain 
était juridiquement inattaquable. Mais du point de vue international elle 
fut déplorable et ses conséquences désastreuses. 

La question de l’émigration japonaise aux Etats-Unis n’est pas nou- 
velle et parait & l’observation étrangére une question du passé. Comme 
le disait une autorité éminente, aprés une enquéte sur la céte occidentale 
américaine: ** La question japonaise n’est plus discutée par la presse et 
le public ne s’y intéresse plus. On considére en général que le probleme 
est définitivement résolu par les lois sur |’étranger et la loi d’exclusion 
de 19241.” 

On s’étonnera donc peut-étre que je reprenne cette question qui, 
dans le passé a si fort excité les esprits, créé de l’amertume et pour laquelle 
il vaudrait sans doute mieux laisser le temps accomplir son ceuvre d’apaise- 
ment. Je sais,certes, le poids de ces raisons, mais je sens aussi trés fort 
le danger d’une ignorance générale en cette matiére, car la paix future 
de tout le bassin Pacifique restera menacée tant que ce probléme parti- 
culier ne sera pas connu des peuples qu’il concerne, dans tous ses détails. 
Je ne veux donc rouvrir aucune ancienne plaie, mais exposer tout simple- 
ment, sans diplomatie, une situation que la diplomatie officielle n’a pas 
résolue. 

Elle est toute simple et chaque écolier peut apprendre dans le manuel 
le plus élémentaire. C’est l’Amérique qui, il y a 70 ans, a ouvert les portes 
du Japon féodal, l’a éveillé de sa longue léthargie et 1’a fait entrer dans 
le concert international des peuples. C’est la flotte de l’amiral Perry, 
ancrée 4 Uraga, qui a persuade notre peuple de sortir de l’isolement qu’il 
s’imposait ; c’est le grand ambassadeur américain Harris et d’autres 
hommes de grand caractére qui ont voué leur vie 4 aider le développement 
du Japon dans le monde. Ainsi est née une tradition de collaboration 
loyale entre nos deux pays. L’Amérique a traité le Japon avec bonté, 
avec noblesse et désintéressement, sentiments qui se sont souvent mani- 
festés spontanément, en particulier lors des cataclysmes nationaux. En 
retour, le Japon regardait a l’Amérique avec respect, confiance, et méme 
avec fidélité. Cette compréhension réciproque qui était la garantie de 
la paix du Pacifique, pourquoi a-t-elle été modifiée? 

‘Tout Etat souverain a le droit de régler ses affaires intérieures comme 
il ’entend, notamment de limiter chez lui Vimmigration. Personne ne 
conteste ce droit. Le Japon le reconnait parfaitement. Quand le gouverne- 
ment des Etats-Unis en 1924 fixa 4 2 % du chiffre des résidents de chaque 
nation installés en 1890 aux Etats-Unis le taux maximum des immigrants 
annuels (avec un minimum de 100 immigrants pour chaque pays) ce 
gouvernement était juridiquement dans son droit absolu. I! pouvait méme 


* Dr. Sydney L. Gulick, Fapanese on the Pacific Coast. 
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exclure légalement tous les Orientaux sans que personne eit rien a lui 
reprocher, Mais quand, dans cette loi, il fit entre les peuples des distinc- 
tions, était-il sage et était-il juste? 

Autrefois il fut un temps ot tous les travailleurs orientaux étaient 
accueillis aux Etats-Unis. Quand leur nombre devint trop considérable, 
les Américains de l’Quest s’alarmérent. Un traité de 1882 entre la Chine 
et les Etats-Unis ferma la porte aux immigrants chinois, mais il fut conclu 
selon les régles de respect mutuel que pratiquent entre elles les nations 
civilisées. Plus tard le flux des immigrants japonais devint tel que des 
dispositions les concernant durent étre prises. Tokio et Washington 
signerent le ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreement”’ dont le nom méme indique 1’esprit 
dans lequel il fut conclu. Le Japon s’engageait 4 ne donner de passeports 
pour les Etats-Unis qu’a une classe limitée de ses nationaux ; en retour 
les Etats-Unis promettaient tacitement de ne prendre aucune mesure 
humiliante pour le Japon en limitant la proportion de |’immigration 
japonaise. Ainsi cet acte diplomatique, qui excluait pratiquement tous 
les ouvriers japonais était -conforme aux régles de la courtoisie inter- 
nationale. 

Le Japon tint fidélement sa parole. Ni en Amérique ni nulle part, 
personne ne 1|’a mis en doute. II efit été heureux de continuer sa colla- 
boration avec les Etats-Unis en contrélant l’entrée de ses nationaux en 
Amérique. La loi elle-méme de 1924 n’eft pas affaibli les principes du 
““ Gentlemen’s Agreement ”’. Mais quelle fut l’attitude de l’Amérique ? 

La loigénérale d’immigration si elle n’avait pas promulgué une clause 
spéciale sur les Japonais eit prévu l’entrée de cent Japonais aux Etats- 
Unis, c’est-a-dire sensiblement un Japonais pour un million d’Américains. 
Mais cette proportion méme ne fut pas reconnue par la loi qui appliquait 
au Japon des mesures différentes de celles concernant les autres peuples. 
Sans aucune mention du “‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement”’ l’immigration japo- 
naise était tout simplement interdite. Nous !e répétons, juridiquement 
Amérique était dans son droit. 

Depuis 2.600 ans le Japon n’a jamais été envahi, ni conquis, ni 
battu ; il n’a jamais recu d’insultes étrangéres. Les fils des Samurazt, fiers 
de leur titre de Nippons ont appris que leur pays, ‘“‘le pays des dieux”’, 
ne doit jamais étre méprisé par l’étranger. Ce patriotisme est toujours aussi 
vivant. La loi de 1924 lui a infligé une humiliation jamais éprouvée dans 
tout le cours de notre histoire : nous avons été traités devant le monde 
comme une nation inférieure. Cette humiliation a été doublée d’une 
immense déception ; car elle nous venait non d’un ennemi, mais d’un 
peuple 4 qui nous unissait une tradition d’amitié et qui, malgré les pro- 
testations intérieures et extérieures, nous a infligé un traitement contraire 
4 toutes les régles de la courtoisie internationale. 

Le Japon regarde a l’Est avec amertume. Je le regrette tant personnelle- 
ment qu’au point de vue international. Elevé en Amérique, avec le concours 
de généreux amis des Etats-Unis, j’y ai appris, a l’école, au college et a 
Vuniversité, a respecter les traditions éclairées de ce grand peuple. Tous 
les souvenirs de ma jeunesse m’attachent 4 lui. Mais comme fils de Samuraz 
passionnément patriote, je souffre de |’humiliation imposée 4 mon pays. 
Cette souffrance, je sais que tous les Japonais préoccupés de paix inter- 
nationale 1’éprouvent comme moi. Ce sont ces deux sentiments qui me 
font aujourd’hui poser la question de cet article. Pourtant je n’ai pas 
perdu espoir. ‘ ji ; 

La presse japonaise a beaucoup écrit sur la question de |’émigration 
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en Amérique et je le crains envenimé celle-ci. Quelles sont les exactes 
réclamations du Japon? Elles sont nettement exprimées dans cette lettre 
du ro avril 1924 de |’ambassadeur japonais 4 Washington, Mr. Hanihara : 
‘‘Le gouvernement iaponais a montré, depuis que ce probleme se pose, 
la plus grande bonne volonté 4 collaborer avec le gouvernement des 
Etats-Unis pour éviter par tous moyens honorables l’entrée aux Etats- 
Unis de citoyens japonais considérés comme indésirables par les Etats- 
Unis ; il a donné de nombreux exemples de cette bonne volonté qui sont 
connus de votre gouvernement. Pour le Japon, la question n’est pas 
d’opportunité, mais de principe. Le fait que quelques centaines ou quelques 
milliers de ses nationaux seront admis ou non dans d’autres pays, est 
sans importance tant qu’aucune question de susceptibilité nationale n’y 
est engagée. La question importante pour le Japon est de savoir si comme 
nation il mérite le respect et la considération des autres nations. En d’autres 
termes le gouvernement japonais réclame simplement au gouvernement 
des Etats-Unis la considération ordinairement accordée par une nation 
a la dignité d’une autre nation, considération qui forme aprés tout la 
base des rapports internationaux dans le monde civilisé. ”’ 

Cette lettre exprime exactement notre sentiment. 

Ceux qui s’imagineraient un Japon effrayé ou consentant a cette 
humiliation ne nous connaissent pas; pas davantage ceux qui croient 
que le temps et le silence améneront I’oubli. I] serait également erroné 
de croire le Japon, formidablement armé, capable d’entamer une guerre 
pour ce motif d’amour-propre. Si pénible que nous soit la situation, 
nous ne tirerons pas |’épée pour une raison matériellement aussi minime 

Le ministre des Affaires étrangéres, baron Shidehara, a déclaré, tout 
en exprimant ses regrets de la loi de 1924: ‘‘ Je suis pourtant fermement 
convaincu que nos deux nations conscientes de leur importante mission 
de maintenir la paix du Pacifique, travailleront céte 4 céte en accord amical 
pour faire face 4 leurs responsabilités.’’ Telle est, je crois, la pensée de 
tous les Japonais raisonnables ; ils ne veulent qu’une collaboration fondée 
sur légalité et le respect. I] n’y a donc qu’une solution: accorder au 
Japon la méme proportion d’émigrants qu’aux autres nations civilisées. 

En conclusion disons simplement ceci: en présence d’une situation 
que des hommes d’Etat américains ont eux-mémes appelée ‘fun désastre 
international de premiére importance”’, le Japon attendra avec patience 
et dignité. Je demande simplement : jusqu’&a quand devrons-nous attendre ? 


When the American Government enacted the Immigration 
Law of 1924 it was acting within its rights. Nevertheless, it was 
a most deplorable and disastrous act from the international 
point of view. 

The question of Japanese emigration to the United States 
is no new issue to excite the interest of the world at large. It 
has become an affair of the past, at least in the mind of the 
ordinary outsider. An eminent authority on the subject stated 
recently after a careful investigation into the feeling in the Pacific 
Coast States of America that “ the press has stopped discussing 
the Japanese question and there is apparently no popular interest 
in it. It is generally assumed that the problems have been 
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permanently settled by the Alien Land Laws and the Exclusion 
Law of 1924! ”. 


Why Bring Up the Old Question ? 


Some of my readers may therefore wonder why so late as in 
January 1928 this old question dated 1924 is taken up afresh. 
Has not enough been said and written already about it in the last 
four years? Has it not aroused in the past so much bitterness 
that the wisest thing now is to keep silent and forget it? For a 
sore and delicate question of this sort, why not leave it alone 
and let time heal it? 

I do not fail to understand this hesitation. It is not that 
I appreciate its delicacy less but that I realise and feel more 
keenly the grave danger resulting from the general ignorance of 
the real point at issue. The future peace of that vast area called 
the Pacific Ocean is under menace as long as the real issue is 
not made clear to all the people concerned. Far be it from my 
intention to stir up unnecessary animosity by recalling any 
unpleasant incident of the past. The problem of the Pacific 
remains unsolved and it has to be faced. Let us face squarely, 
in a simple, undiplomatic way, the problem which unsimple 
diplomacy has failed to solve. 


The Past Relationship. 


What were the outstanding features of the American- Japanese 
relationship in the past ? Every school-child knows what they were 
as they are recorded even in most elementary text books of history. 
Was it not America which knocked at the doors of feudal Japan 
some seventy years ago and awakened her from age-long lethargy 
and led her finally into the modern international community ? 
Ever since Perry’s fleet anchored in Uraga and persuaded the 
obstinate hermit nation to abandon her self-imposed seclusion, 
ever since Harris, the great American Ambassador, and other 
men of high character devoted their lives to helping Japan to 
rise and enter into the modern life of nations, a tradition of loyal 
co-operation has been firmly established between these two 


1 Cf. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick: Japanese on the Pactfic Coast. The 
excellent report to the Committee on Relations with the Orient of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America and to the National 
Committee on American-Japanese Relations. 
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countries. America has treated Japan always with fairness, 
courtesy, and even with unselfish friendliness, which manifested 
itself from time to time spontaneously and especially at moments 
of national calamity, while Japan in her turn has looked to America 
with appreciation, confidence, and even with fidelity. No two 
nations have been on a more cordial footing than these two 
countries since there was a bond of mutual understanding. 
This bond of mutual understanding, it may not be ignored, has 
indeed been the guarantee of the peace of the Pacific. What 
has happened lately to that unique relationship? 


America’s Right. 


Every sovereign state has a perfect right to regulate its own 
internal affairs as it deems most fit. Every country is entitled, if 
necessary, to limit or check the flow of immigrants as it pleases. 
I do not question this. Japan recognises it fully. In 1924, the 
United States Government passed a law limiting the number of 
aliens of each nationality who should be allowed to come in each 
year to 2 per cent of the population of each nationality resident 
in the United States in 1890, with a minimum of 100 immigrants 
per annum for each nation. In so far as this limitation is concerned, 
America was exercising her legitimate right. It is for America 
to decide who and how many should be admitted to her shores. 
Even when she decided by law to exclude orientals, she was 
still technically within her rights. A doubtful situation however 
developed when the intention of the law was to discriminate 
against a particular nation or people. Was this either necessary 
or just? 

In the early days, prior to the enactment of this law, there 
was a time when all oriental labourers were welcomed to the 
American continent. Limitation began when the influx of 
immigrants became so voluminous that the Americans on the 
Pacific Coast were alarmed. In order to adjust the situation as 
regards the Chinese labourers, a treaty was enteredinto in 1882 
by the Governments of the United States on the one hand, and 
China on the other. The exclusion of Chinese labour was effected, 
as it would be effected between any two civilised countries, with 
mutual respect and upon mutual accord. Then later, the flow 
of Japanese immigrants increased to such a point towards 1907 
that it was felt that another measure must be taken in respect 
of them. Such a measure was consequently taken in a gentleman- 
like manner, hence the popular name, the “ Gentlemen’s Agree- 
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ment” for the understanding made in that year between the 
Tokyo and Washington Governments. Japan thereby gave 
her word of honour that henceforth she would grant passports 
to the United States only to a limited class of her people accept- 
able to the latter — with the tacit understanding that America 
in her turn would not put Japan in a humiliating situation by 
imposing a bar against Japanese immigration. Thus, the act of 
limitation, which was virtually a total exclusion of Japanese 
labour, was carried out again in conformity with the dictates of 
courtesy and good will, as would be expected of any civilised 
country. 

Since the Gentlemen’s Agreement was made, Japan has kept 
her word conscientiously and is not conscious of ever having 
violated her pledge. No one, as a matter of fact, either in America 
or elsewhere, has, to my knowledge, contested Japan’s good 
faith in this matter, and Japan would have gladly continued to 
co-operate with the United States Government in controlling 
the entrance of the Japanese into American territory. Moreover, 
the principles of the Gentlemen’s Agreement would not have 
been impaired by the general Immigration Law of 1924. But 
what did America do in that year? 

If the general Immigration Law were to apply equally with- 
out discrimination to the Japanese, only one hundred Japanese 
immigrants would be admitted to the United States. If the 
population of the United States is 110,000,000 or more, 100 
would be less than one in a million. But America, in passing 
the law of 1924, was unwilling to have even one Japanese to a 
million American people. She decided that Japan must not be 
on an equal footing on the quota basis which applies to all other 
countries. There was no mention of either the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement or of the arrangement of the matter by treaty. The 
so-called Gentlemen’s Agreement was scrapped. America 
simply forbade the Japanese to enter, slamming the door in 
their face. Since the Gentlemen’s Agreement was no more than 
an informal understanding, America had, technically speaking, 
full right to do this. 


What About Japan’s Honour ? 


In the course of some 2,600 years of her national history, 
Japan has never been conquered, nor even successfully invaded 
by a foreign army. She has never suffered defeat from an enemy. 
Not once since the founding of the nation has she received an 
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insult from abroad — never until 1924. The name of Nippon 
has been the pride of all Japanese : the sons of Samurai have 
been taught that their country, the “ Land of Gods, ” has never 
been and must never be defiled by foreigners, and that pride, 
that spirit of patriotism, has never waned. Not only has it never 
dwindled, but it has been roused of late and intensified since the 
incident of 1924. The spirit lives and is surging through the 
blood of all Japanese who have been taught to offer their lives 
to defend the honour of their land and of their fellow-country- 
men. Thus, for more than 2,600 years, the glorious history of 
Japan has remained without blemish, jealously guarded and 
courageously defended, never put to humiliation — never until 

1924. 

; oii to-day faces East profoundly humiliated and disillu- 
sioned. Humiliated because her people have been condemned 
before the world as an inferior nation, openly and unwarrantedly. 
And disillusioned because the insult has come not froman enemy, 
but from a country to which she always looked with confidence 
and even with fidelity. America has deliberately broken the 
traditional bond of friendship. She has failed to observe the 
commonest rules of courtesy, good manners and good will. How 
could one find in that act, wilfully committed, in the face of 
vigorous protest from within and from without, any sign of 
either good faith or even good sense? 


A Deplorable Situation. 


Japan faces East — mortified. 

And I deplore this as much because of personal as national 
and international sentiments. Some twenty years ago I went 
to the United States of America as a boy tostudy. J arrived in 
San Francisco practically penniless, but with the help of generous 
American friends (and there are many of them), I went through 
High School, College and the University. During those years 
of sojourn there I have learned about America’s glorious tradi- 
tions. I know America, to which I owe the major part of my 
education. I respect that enlightened country which built up 
my manhood. I even love and admire that wonderful land called 
America where I spent my youth, with exciting experiences, 
inspiring incidents — all cherished memories now. 

As a man, profoundly indebted to America, I sorely deplore 
the act committed by her which is injurious to her own traditions. 
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As a son of Samurai in whose veins still runs the passionate 
blood of patriotism, I resent the humiliation caused to my country 
and my fellow-countrymen. I suffer. And this, I know, is a 
suffering shared by all Japanese who are concerned about the 
future peace of the world. 

Had I not believed fundamentally in the good will, the good 
faith, and good, sound, common sense of the American people, 
I would not have consented to raise this question at this late 
stage. Disheartened, I have yet not lost hope. Let me state now 
what Japan really wants, for that should be known for the honour 
of both Japan and America. 


Japan’s Demand. 


The yellow journalism has been making free use of the 
question of Japanese emigration to America. I fear too much 
sensational and disquieting news has been spread by the Press. 
But what does Japan really want? If Japan were insisting on: 
sending an unlimited number of her labourers to America or to 
any country, for that matter, the situation would be hopeless. 
Japan’s demand, however, has been clearly set forth in a letter 
of Mr. Hanihara, the Japanese Ambassador to the Washington 
Government, sent on April 10, 1924. ‘The letter said in part : 

“The Japanese Government showed from the very begin- 
ning of this problem their perfect willingness to co-operate 
with the United States Government to effectively prevent by 
ali honourable means the entrance into the United States of 
such Japanese nationals as are not desired by the United States, 
and have given ample evidence thereof, the facts of which are 
well known to your Government. To Japan the question is 
not one of expediency but of principle. To her the mere fact 
that a few hundreds or thousands of her nationals will or will 
not be admitted into the domains of other countries is im- 
material, so long as no question of national susceptibilities is 
involved. The important question is whether Japan as a nation 
is or is not entitled to the proper respect and consideration of 
other nations. In other words, the Japanese Government asks 
of the United States Government simply that proper consider- 
ation ordinarily given by one nation to the self-respect of another, 
which after all forms the basis of amicable international inter- 
course throughout the civilised world ”. 

In other words, what Japan wants is simply that her people 
shall not be picked out and branded thereby as undesirable 
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people, unworthy of such proper consideration and treatment 
as is ordinarily accorded to other peoples of the world. — 

Those who imagine that Japan is afraid and will abjectly 
acquiesce or remain long in this humiliating situation have not 
learned to know the Japanese spirit. Nor are they right who 
expect that Japan will in the end forget it if people keep silent 
about it. Still more wrong and utterly mistaken are those who 
believe that Japan with her huge army and formidable navy 
will seek at some moment to settle the question by appealing to 
arms. Unprecedented as was the incident and painful indeed 
as was the experience, the immigration grievance is not sufficient 
to arouse the Japanese nation to-day to engage in desperate 
warfare. Japan is armed, and militarism, which germinates 
bitterness and resentment, has, I regret to say, not completely 
died away. But I may assure my friends that Japan will not 
draw her sword on this single grievance. 


The Solution. 


Bearing on this point, a few important words have been spoken 
by the Japanese Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara. He said : 
“T regret that the question of discriminatory treatment involved 
in the United States Immigration Act of 1924 remains un- 
adjusted... (However) I am firmly convinced that the two nations, 
conscious of their important missions of guardians of the peace 
of the Pacific, will stand side by side for all time in friendly 
accord for the fulfilment of such responsibilities ”. 

This, I consider, is the attitude which the Japanese nation 
takes, and will continue to take. Japan wants nothing that is 
not either logical or reasonable. All that Japan claims is, as it 
has been aptly summarised by a few American friends recently, 
“an honourable and friendly co-operation, as among equals, 
which cannot exist as long as discriminatory measures place her 
before the world on a basis of inequality! ”. 

There is only one solution which is just and satisfactory, 
and that is to grant the equal quota basis to Japan as is done to 
all civilised nations of the world. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, Japan is facing East, humiliated. 
But Japan will bear this, and I know America will repent and 


1 The American Friends Service Committee : Message to the American 
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correct what one of her own eminent statesmen called “the 
most disastrous and appalling legislative blunder, ” and another 
“an international disaster of the first magnitude.” Japan will 
wait with patience and with dignity. 

I only ask, how long will she have to wait? 


2 


Americans Look )Westward 


By Norman F. COLEMAN 


(Jusqu’au dernier quart de siécle, l?Ouest était pour les Américains 
la petite porte de derriére. C’est par la Céte Atlantique que leur venaient 
les visites de famille et de personnalités distinguées ; par la porte de service 
les domestiques et les fournisseurs. La situation est actuellement changée 
et l'avenir de l’Amérique peut étre tout autant sur la céte Pacifique que 
sur la céte Atlantique. 

Les premiers Orientaux venus en Amérique étaient des ouvriers 
soumis, patients, laborieux, que les fermiers, les mineurs, les mécaniciens 
de l’ouest regardaient volontiers comme une race inférieure. Cette attitude, 
quelques Américains étroits la conservent encore et leur familiarité 
méprisante se méle maintenant quelquefois d’hostilité. Car l’inférieur 
est souvent devenu pour eux un concurrent dangereux. Tout récemment 
des travailleurs japonais ont été chassés de deux villes du Nord-Ouest ; 
dans l’un des cas avec de telles violences que des sanctions judiciaires 
et de lourdes amendes ont été la conséquence de ces incidents. Les raisons 
de cet antagonisme étaient en partie dans la crainte de l’abaissement 
des salaires mais surtout dans le mépris des conditions d’existence domes- 
tique et sociale de ces Japonais habitués chez eux a vivre entassés dans 
des appartements minuscules et qui conservaient chez nous ce genre de 
vie regardé comme répugnant. Les ouvriers japonais sont aussi chez eux 
accoutumés 8 travailler sous la direction d’un patron qui retient une partie 
de leur salaire et qui, en échange,& certaines occasions spéciales, offre des 
cadeaux aux contremaitres et aux directeurs : coutumes qui en Amérique 
sont considérées avec mépris par les ouvriers comme un tribut payé par 
Pinférieur au supérieur. 

Les employeurs d’autre part pour certains travaux mécaniques mono- 
tones préférent les ouvriers japonais qui sont dociles, sars, travaillent 
volontiers en équipes et n’abandonnent leur tache que lorsque l’autre 
équipe est a l’ceuvre. 

Dans les grandes villes l’acuité de ce conflit social et économique est 
moins grande; on cite l’exemple d’un groupe d’ouvriers japonais qui, 
chez eux, avaient acquis de réelles qualités d’acteurs amateurs et purent 
organiser dans le plus grand enthousiasme une représentation au cercle 
ouvrier de l’usine devant une salle comble. Mais des faits de ce genre 
sont rares. 

Il faut bien avouer qu’en général la défiance est plus grande a l’égard 
des Japonais que des Chinois, car ils ont été plus prompts & s’élever 
socialement et 4 devenir, dans des entreprises agricoles, industrielles et 
commerciales des concurrents dangereux pour les Américains, au lieu 
que les Chinois consentent davantage 4 vivre en colonies séparées et A 
se spécialiser dans des travaux inférieurs auxquels répugne la main- 
d’ceuvre blanche. 

Sans aucun doute les lois d’exclusion, si humiliantes qu’elles soient 
pour les Orientaux, ont diminué l’hostilité éprouvée & leur égard en Amé- 
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rique. Ne craignant plus un afflux considérable d’Orientaux inassimilables, 
on a été disposé a regarder avec plus de sympathie les Orientaux déja 
installés chez nous. Cependant les préjugés de race demeurent et se 
manifestent de facon blessante pour des hommes et des femmes qui 
se sentent les héritiers d’une civilisation beaucoup plus ancienne que la 
nétre. Un exemple : tout récemment un professeur chinois, docteur en 
philosophie d’une université américaine, conférencier estimé dans beau- 
coup de pays, dut, sous une pluie battante, dans une de nos cités occiden- 
tales errer de coiffeur en coiffeur ; le cinquiéme seulement consentit a 
lui couper les cheveux. Néanmoins |’effort de compréhension se déve- 
loppe, de l’aveu méme des voyageurs orientaux qui constatentles progrés 
accomplis depuis vingt-cing ans. 

Une autre raison de cette amélioration des rapports entre les Orien- 
taux et les Américains dans l’Ouest est dans l’assimilation progressive 
des représentants des races jaunes. Cette assimilation n’est pas cepen- 
dant sans créer de nouvelles difficultés, car dans bien des cas elle a été 
trop rapide. Les enfants chinois et japonais se sont américanisés entiére- 
ment quant 4 leur culture, leur esprit et leur genre de vie, alors que 
la société américaine n’est pas encore disposée A les accueillir sur un 
pied d’égalité. Ils se trouvent ainsi entiérement isolés, tant du cété de 
leur propre patrie, dont ils ont abandonné les traditions, que du ndétre 
ou ils sont encore considérés avec bien des réserves. C’est ce qu’expri- 
ment bien des confessions déchirantes de jeunes filles et de jeunes gens 
élevés dans nos écoles et nos universités. Je veux bien que cet isolem- 
ent soit une école pour les caractéres. Comme le disait un notable japonais 
établi en Californie : «Si les Japonais nés en Amérique veulent se faire 
une place, qu’ils excellent dans leurs spécialités et ils s’imposeront. » 
Ajoutons aussi que ces jeunes Orientaux américains (ils le sentent d’ail- 
leurs) ont la glorieuse tache d’incarner en eux les meilleurs éléments de 
deux cultures : l’orientale et l’occidentale. Cependant cette sorte d’isole- 
ment ou nous contraignons 4 vivre nos compatriotes de race jaune est 
la source de trop d’amertumes pour qu’il ne constitue pas un tres grand 
danger. Quand on raconte au Japon des faits caractéristiques de cette 
situation, et que naturellement ceux-ci sont amplifiés de bouche en bouche, 
on suscite bien des sentimnents douloureux. 

Je ne crois pas que le tableau que je viens de tracer soit trop noir. 
Il faut d’ailleurs ne pas négliger 4 cété des ombres, les lumiéres. En voici 
quelques-unes. A chaque conférence d’étudiants de la céte Pacifique les 
problémes de race sont étudiés. Les étudiants orientaux de nos colleges 
et de nos universités y ont toute liberté de s’y exprimer et sont en général 
respectés pour leur honnéteté et leur intelligence. Dans la plupart de nos 
institutions des cercles internationaux permettent le contact et la dis- 
cussion entre jaunes et blancs. Notons aussi Jes voyages d’étudiants en 
Orient ; il y en a déja eu trois au Japon et deux d’entre eux ont été pour- 
suivis jusqu’en Chine. Dans ces deux pays, les participants de ces voyages 
collectifs ont assisté aux congrés d’étudiants nationaux ; ils y ont noué 
des amitiés ; un d’entre eux méme est demeuré au Japon pour une année, 
un autre est retourné en Orient aprés ses examens pour y poursuivre ses 
études. Cette année nous faisons un essai nouveau. Le docteur T. T. Lew 
de Yenching University 4 Pékin a été invité par huit colléges et universités 
pour une tournée de conférences et de discussion sur les institutions, 
les coutumes et la pensée de l’ancienne Chine et sur les efforts que la 
Chine d’aujourd’hui fait pour s’adapter au monde moderne. Nous espérons 
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que cette expérience, si profitable, se renouvellera chaque année ; car 
c’est sans doute la facgon la plus utile d’entrer en contact avec un peuple 
que de se faire des amis dans son sein et de le connaitre par des relations 
directes et personnelles). 


Up to the last quarter-century most Americans regarded 
their country’s western coast as its back door. Relatives and 
distinguished visitors entered by the front door, which faced 
toward the Atlantic. The Pacific Coast was, so to speak, the 
servants’ and tradesmen’s entrance. In the last twenty-five years, 
however, Americans have become aware of the importance of 
their back-door neighbours, and now America has two fronts. 
It looks westward as well as eastward. It wonders whether the 
influences and opportunities of its future may not perhaps come 
by way of the Pacific more than by way of the Atlantic. 

The first Orientals to come to America were labourers, 
patient, plodding, submissive; and the pushing, venturing 
western farmers and miners and railroaders and steamboat men 
easily regarded them as representatives of an inferior race. That 
attitude still survives. There are many brusque, hard-working, 
narrow-minded Americans on this coast who are ready to address 
any Chinese familiarly as “ John, ” and who speak indiscrim- 
inately of Japanese labourers, merchants, and scholars as 
“Taps.” 


Economic and Social Conflicts. 


The easy contempt expressed in these terms has frequently 
been tinged with hostility. The social inferior has become, in 
many cases, a successful competitor. We hear in our day variations 
upon the tune played long ago by “ Truthful James ”:: 


“ And he rose with a sigh 

And he said, ‘ Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labour ’ 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. ” 


From two sawmill towns in our northwest in recent years 
Japanese labourers have been driven out. In one case the men 
and women of the town used mob violence, which led to court 
action and the imposition of a heavy fine upon the offenders. 
The ground of antagonism was partly fear of lowered wage 
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standards, but more opposition to the setting up of unfamiliar 
and distasteful domestic and social conditions. Japanese are 
accustomed in their own land to live in small houses crowded 
closely together, and they are willing in America to put up with 
housing conditions that are felt by Americans to be a disgrace 
to the community. Japanese labourers are accustomed in their 
own land to secure and to hold jobs under a “ boss ” who takes 
a portion of their wages. The “ boss ” in turn is accustomed on 
special occasions to offer presents to superintendent and manager. 
Transferred to America, these customs are readily interpreted 
as tribute from inferior to superior, and hence are scorned by 
independent American working-men. 

By employers, on the other hand, for certain monotonous 
mechanical tasks Japanese labourers are preferred, because they 
are steady and dependable and work well together in gangs. 
Under their accustomed contract system, Japanese labourers do 
not quit without others at hand to take their places. 

In cities this stress of social and economic conflict is apt to 
be mitigated, and comradely relations may be established between 
occidental and oriental workmen. In one mill, there was a group 
of Japanese who had acquired skill in their own land in amateur 
theatricals. ‘They put on a performance inthe employees’ club 
house which crowded the auditorium to the doors and was 
received with unstinted praise. Not often, however, does one 
hear of efforts to break through racial barriers meeting with 
such friendly response. 

One is bound to say also that in general the Japanese have 
been more feared and disliked than the Chinese. They have been 
more active in raising their social status and in pushing out into 
agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises where they 
have come into sharp competition with Americans. The Chinese 
have been more willing to live in colonies in the larger cities and 
to specialize in occupations not eagerly followed by their white 
neighbours. 


Race Prejudice -- Past and Present. 


There can be no doubt that exclusion laws, however distasteful 
and humiliating to oriental nations, have operated to reduce 
hostility to Orientals already in America. Fear of a large influx 
of “ unassimilable ” Orientals seems to have been largely ground- 
less. Nevertheless it was a real fear. Its removal has taken the 
edge off the anxiety of many of our people and has disposed 
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them to treat in a friendlier way the Orientals already here, 
whether of the first or the second generation, whether aliens or 
American citizens. Race prejudice remains and shows itself 
sometimes in ways that are galling to men and women whose racial 
pride is based upon a longer record of civilized experience than 
we can boast. Not long ago a Chinese scholar, Doctor of 
Philosophy from an American University, a well-known and 
welcome lecturer in many lands, tramped the rainy streets of a 
western city, from barber shop to barber shop seeking to have 
his hair cut and was admitted only at his fifth place of call. 
Nevertheless the tide of understanding and goodwill is rising. 
Oriental visitors who came to us twenty years ago, and who now 
repeat their visit, invariably comment on the favourable change 
that has taken place. They do not now meet the hard looks and 
the contemptuous remarks that were experienced in the old days. 

This mitigation of racial hostility in our Pacific Coast states 
has accompanied a steady decline in the ratio of Orientals to the 
total population in the last twenty-five years. It is explained 
partly by this steady decline and partly by the assimilation of the 
Orientals to American ways of thinking and living. Second 
generation Orientals have played an important part in this 
process. 


The Second Generation Problem. 


Chinese and Japanese boys and girls born in America and 
educated in the public schools have been so thoroughly American- 
ized that, except by colour and facial contour, they are indis- 
tinguishable from the boys and girls of the white race with whom 
they associate. Instead of proving unassimilable these young 
people are assimilated too rapidly for the comfort and under- 
standing of their parents, and for their own accomodation to 
their slowly changing environment. They are ready to take their © 
places freely among their fellow Americans of the white race 
before these are ready freely to give them the social and industrial 
and professional opportunities which they crave. There is in 
consequence much bitter disappointment and loneliness in the 
hearts of second generation Orientals on the Coast. One young 
man has explained his situation in these words : 

“In language, in thought, in ideals, in customs, in every- 
thing, I was American. But America wouldn’t have me. She 
wouldn’t recognize me in high school, she put the pictures of 
those of my race at the tail end of the year book... She won’t 
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give me service, when I go to a barber shop... She won’t give 
me a job, unless it be a menial one that no American wants. 
I thought I was American, but America wouldn’t have me. 
Once, I was American, but America made a foreigner of me — 
not a Japanese, but a foreigner — a foreigner to any country, for 
I am just as much a foreigner to Japan as to America. ” 


A Challenge to Endeavour. 


Doubtless this conflict when it is met bravely and wisely 
makes for the strengthening of character. It nerves the will 
and sharpens the judgment for the winning of respect and 
confidence and the commanding of opportunities commensurate 
with ability. A Japanese father living in California makes this 
forecast : 

“Tf the American-born Japanese are to win a place for 
themselves, they will have to excel in some special line, and that 
idea is quite largely responsible for the encouragement which 
Japanese parents give their children in school. In this connection, 
we may learn a lesson from Japan. In Japan handicapped persons 
are not treated as they are in America, but they turn to some 
field in which they come to excel, as when blind persons specialize 
in music. Likewise in America, those who are handicapped on 
account of racial discriminations must make a place for them- 
selves through excellence in some special field ” 

Doubtless also these young Oriental-Americans will enrich 
themselves and us by new combinations of the best characteristics 
of East and West. One feels this high possibility in the following 
expression of purpose by a young woman : 

“In us Japanese-Americans, in whom the East and West 
have met, I want to combine the best elements of both civiliz- 
ations ; in other words, I want to help develop personalities in 
whom the modesty and gentleness of the Japanese girl go hand 
in hand with the vivacity, the openmindedness, and the big- 
heartedness of her American sister, so that we Japanese-Americans 
shall make of ourselves a people of whom both Japan and 
America will be proud. ” 

In spite of these brave and hopeful utterances there is grave 
danger in the situation in which these young people find them- 
selves, danger that they may fail to find a place for happy work in 
America, and that they may be forced, under heavy handicap, 
to return to the land of their fathers and there add their bit to 
the store of resentment against the land that has rejected them. 
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It would be hard to overestimate the evil effect in the old land of 
reports of injustice visited upon the heads of emigrants or visitors 
to the new. Such reports spread like wild fire and, under the 
influence of wounded racial pride, are almost certain to be 
exaggerated. 


How the Colleges are Helping. 


The picture here painted is not a bright one. Perhaps it is 
too dark, but I think not. On the other hand I feel sure that 
especially in the colleges the light is growing. Every Pacific 
Coast Student Conference faces this as one of its major problems. 
Oriental students in our colleges and universities are speaking 
out manfully and are winning respect by their fearlessness as 
well as by their vigour of intellect. Most institutions of any size 
have international clubs of one sort or another in which students 
may try out their traditional opinions and attitudes in discussions 
with men and women of different training and background. 

A second means of international and interracial enlighten- 
ment has been developed in recent years in the form of student 
pilgrimages to other lands. Three such “ pilgrimages of friend- 
ship ” have gone from the Pacific Coast to the Orient, all spending 
some weeks in Japan and two going on to China. It has been 
possible to arrange for these groups of student visitors to share 
for a few days in the fellowship of student conferences in Japan 
and China. Personal friendships have been formed which have 
been maintained by later correspondence. From the first party 
one American student remained in Japan for a year’s teaching, 
and another has, since his graduation, gone to the Orient for 
further study and acquaintance. All fifteen students in the 
party with which I was associated, agreed that the three months 
of living with a strange people had given them more enlighten- 
ment than any year they had spent in college. 


International Education. 


This year another venture in international education is being 
made upon our Coast. On invitation from eight colleges and 
universities, Dr. T. T. Lew of Yenching University, Peking, is 
giving nine weeks to lectures, discussions and conversation with 
students and teachers, chiefly in elucidation of the characteristic 
institutions and habits of thought of the Chinese people. His 
visits are proving fruitful in a clearer understanding among us 
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of the peculiar difficulties this ancient people is facing in these 
times, and of the ways in which the Chinese are changing their 
social and political organization and their modes of life in order 
to keep up with the changing modern world. We hope that 
each year a distinguished oriental scholar may visit us, staying 
long enough on our campuses for us really to know him, and 
through him to gain some insight into his people’s historical 
development and their peculiar ways of thought and feeling. 

There is probably no other way of promoting racial co- 
operation so effective as personal acquaintance on the basis of 
mutual confidence and respect. Whenever one gains a friend 
in a distant land one sees the people of that land in a new and 
personal light. They are no longer mere uncouth and crowded 
shapes, but people : individual fathers and husbands and brothers 
and neighbours, with a friendly light on their faces and in their 
eyes. If we are to meet the international and interracial difficulties 
thrust upon us in these days of rapid world-wide communication 
and contact, we must promote such friendships, we must organize 
opportunities for such fellowship. 


The New American 


By KeNSUKE KAWACHI 


The “ New American” does not need any introduction to-day. 
He walks on our streets, waits on customers, works in the offices, 
labours in the manufacturing industries, toils in the pine-apple 
and cane fields, and studies in the class rooms. To some, he is 
a problem, to others, he is an average citizen, and to a few 
he is a new type that ushers in a new era of citizenship concep- 
tions. He is a question mark to many observant eyes, and, in 
spite of his well deserved purposes, he is misunderstood and 
questioned. For his sake, for the defense of this “ New American ” 
I make my appeal. 


The Son ofthe East in Hawaii. 


Who is the “ New American,” this man who presumes to 
use that great name, American? He is not a son of the world 
across the Atlantic, the Saxon, the German, the Celt, or the 
Helvetian, but he is a son of the old world, son of the East, 
son of the Orient. He is not as tall nor as physically developed 
as his older brother. But he shares with him the American 
spirit. He unites with his older brother in a brotherhood of unity 
with one interest and with one law. Spreading out on the different 
islands of the Territory, here on the outskirts of a great nation, 
the “ New American” is a member of a proud family that fuses 
together all rivalries into one national will — a national will 
which is not local, selfish, biased or undeservedly proud; but 
that which looks out to a more splendid and greater service to be 
rendered to his country. He is the Hawaiian born child of Japanese 
ancestry. 

The “ New American ” is but a drop in a bucket when compar- 
ed to the great American commonwealth ; but here in the Terri- 
tory, he is spoken of as a dominant, expressive individual. Accord- 
ing to the study made by Dr. Romanzo Adams, of the University 
of Hawaii, his voting strength in 1941 will be 30,000 out of a 
possible 135,000. Obviously he is far from being a majority ; 
yet his strength is feared and is suspiciously watched. In the 
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face of such study, does it still indicate a situation such as some extre- 
mists are wont to picture it, a “ Japanized ” Hawaii? The cham- 
pion scare producer who isconstantly popping up the bogie that 
the high Japanese birth rate will enable them ultimately to control 
that state, needs to be met squarely. In his trembling fear, he 
has forgotten the sociological experience which is universal to 
mankind, that, as the standards of living rise, the birth rate 
always declines. The “New American” will not escape this 
experience. More grievous to him however, is the supposition 
of the scare producer that the loyalty of this ‘““ New American ” 
is to be questioned. What a satire on the life of a man who has 
a country and a home! 


A Loyal Citzen. 


This “new American” it was who first suggested the 
control of the foreignlanguage press. He was the first to suggest 
the supervision of the foreign language schools. He will be 
among the first to object to those factors which handicap him 
in his Americanization. May we hope that the crisis will never 
arise ; but if it does arise, if it is necessary for his country to resort 
to arms, as the final form of settlement with any nation, he will 
be among the first to throw himself into the front ranks with the 
rest of the Americans. Yet there are some who doubt the sincerity 
of this “ New American,” and are willing to destroy the very 
life blood of him by denying him the privilege of becoming 
an American citizen because his parents are ineligible to become 
citizens under our laws. Why such attitude of injustice? Is it 
not rather a superficial conclusion drawn from preconceived 
prejudices and studies collected from pitiful cases or unusual 
exceptions? Will one expect the “ New American” to consent 
peacefully to be trampled upon, without resistence, by the platoons 
or propagandas of a few intolerant jingoists? How the footfall 
of future years sounds ominous to observant ears. America 
means to the “ New American ” the principles for which America 
has stood during these long years ofits existence — the principles 
of justice, freedom, and the right to the pursuit of happiness. 

In the class rooms of the different schools, both private and 
public, the “ New American ” averages well with the best that 
the Territory has to offer. His eagerness for education is an 
outstanding characteristic. ‘This eagerness is due not alone to 
his ambition, but is also implanted and fostered in him by his 
parents. His parents are eager that he should rise to a higher 
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station in life than they themselves occupy. Hawaii has no diffi- 
culty in enforcing the compulsory attendance law with him. 
He realizes that though education is in the process of change in 
present-day civilization, he is being educated for democracy ; 
that he is being sent out from school to assume the obligations 
of the practical concerns of business, of the professions and the 
obligations of life itself. He is thus equipped to be the best 
citizen any country may be proud to possess. Shall he not be given 
an exhibition of that Christian brotherhood — fair play, humane 
treatment, and sympathetic good will? Shall he not be encouraged 
to be prepared to do his best? Shall he not be given the best 
that Christian American civilization has to offer so that he may 
grow up enthusiastic over his school and the country it represents ? 
Oh, “ Old Americans,” in him you have the elements to build 
the bridge of understanding and good will between America 
and the Orient. He is there to give his best — will you not give 
yours? 


Between the Old and the New. 


The “ New American ” has to meet, in addition to his personal 
problems, the difficulties of poor environment. His parents 
came to Hawaii as cheap plantation labourers, who are in the main 
uneducated and have low standards of living when compared 
to American ideals. At home, his parents complain that he does 
not speak polite Japanese, and that he does not in any way try 
to improve that language which to them is very precious. At 
school and public places, the “ Old Americans ” complain that 
he does not speak good English, and that his influence is detri- 
mental to the education of their children. He seems like the 
plaything of Time. A groping youth staggers, falls and is 
frowned upon, but rises afresh to face the new dawn. Is there 
: soul, is there some one who will open his heart to understand 

im? 

As to religious convictions, this “ New American” is quite 
certain of his steps. Thanks to his many Christian friends, he 
has learned of the higher principles — the principles of Christ 
by which to govern his own difficulties, his country’s problems, 
and the world affairs. He does not, however, see the beautiful 
alone. He sees about him hypocrisy, shallow religious intolerance, 
and gross materialism even in the homes of those who profess 
to call themselves Christians. At school he wonders why his 
white American brothers do not take to the Christian religion as he 
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does. He wonders why Christianity, that religion which has 
been introduced to him by the western nations, is not outwardly 
and frankly supported by the sons of the West. Is it any wonder 
then that at times he doubts severely the efficacy of the Christian 
religion to solve the intricate problems of human relationship? 
The life of Christ, however, challenges himto a new hope, and 
in spite of difficulties, he rallies to the call with such rapidity 
that Christian organizations are finding it difficult adequately to 
take care of him. Oh, American brothers, with zeal and eagerness 
this “New American” accepts with open mind and open 
heart this religion which is your birthright, this religion upon 
which your institutions are founded. Is he not worthy to be 
called your brother? Shall a heart understand him? 


Bridging the Gulf. 

The “ New American ” realizes that he has a special service 
to perform, better than any other American; it is to promote 
understanding and good will between America and the Orient. 
He understands the peoples of both countries and knows that 
he can do a great deal in bringing about mutual respect and 
sympathy. He is not ashamed of his ancestors nor of their splendid 
history and civilization, and will strive to make them better known 
to his American brothers. It will be his place to try and help 
the people of Japan to see and understand it. 


China and the West’ 
by C. Cc Wea. 


When China suffered defeat at the hands of Japan in 1894, 
the full extent of the incompetency and corruption of the effete 
Manchu Dynasty was bared to the world. The western Powers 
were not slow to profit by the knowledge. Germany seized 
Kiaochow and dominated the Province of Shantung. Russia 
took a lease for Port Arthur and Dalny, thus satisfying her long 
cherished ambition of getting an ice-free port. Britain leased 
Weihaiwei and the mainland opposite Hongkong called Kowloon. 
France leased Kwangchow Wan. Of course, these leases were 
for practical purposes merely a euphonious name for cession of 
territory. At the same time, the Powers rivalled each other in 
getting valuable contracts for the building of railways, opening 
of mines, carrying out of various enterprises, and the making of 
loans. Particularly important was the matter of railways, which 
entailed rights and opportunities not dreamed of in other countries, 
amounting in classic instances to virtual exercise of sovereignty. 
This not too edifying scramble to get the most out of the weak 
Manchu was known as the Battle of Concessions. But it was 
not all. Not content. with what they had already got, which 
would take some little time to digest, even with ostrich-like 
capacity, they proceeded to mark out what they expected to con- 
sume in the more or less near future. A large and indefinite 
area, such as “north of the Great Wall,” or the valley of the 
Yangtsze River, would be earmarked for later political and econo- 
mic exploitation by a Power and would be known as its “ sphere 
of influence. ” Small wonder that Chinese and foreigners thought 
that the partition of China was about to begin. And retribution 
came in the shape of Boxers. 


The Boxers. 


They were, of course, ignorant and superstitious men who 
thought that the expulsion or extermination of the comparatively 


1 This article is reprinted from ‘‘ Present - Day China, ” a collection 
f papers published by the Student Departments of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A.-of China. 
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few foreigners living in China would solve all difficulties. For 
their crass ignorance and their barbarous acts no excuse can be 
offered. At the same time, it cannot be denied that there were the 
germs of nationalistic consciousness and patriotic instinct in the 
movement. It was not a mere coincidence that Boxerism origin- 
ated in the Province of Shantung, where the people were treated 
to a taste of Prussian militarism. Besides the political aggressions 
of the Powers, the people often suffered from wrongs of another 
kind inflicted voluntarily or involuntarily by foreigners. They 
originated in the tendency of certain missionaries to interfere, 
with frequently too successful results, in the local administration, 
in. particular that of justice. What the motive was, whether the 
imperialistic one which is little compatible with the preaching 
of religious faith, or the human one of protecting a convert with 
the missionary’s magic cloak of extraterritoriality, it is unnecessary 
to inquire. It sufficed that the tendency was duly noted by the 
people of the town, or the village, particularly the least desirable 
portion of them. The missionary found his flock increasing at 
a rapid rate, but he did not always suspect that some of them were 
there to get his protection, while others, worse still, were using 
his influence to oppress their neighbours. The people were thus 
ill-disposed towards certain missions and their converts. In this 
way foreign diplomatic and missionary activities prepared the 
ground for the Boxer uprising, while the Chinese peasant’s 
misguided patriotism and the Manchu Court’s connivance 
assisted its growth. Though restricted to a few provinces and a 
small minority of people, it did sufficient damage directly and 
indirectly. The Chinese people paid heavily for the folly and 
madness of a few. The behaviour of some of the soldiers of 
foreign armies sent to China was no better than that of the 
Boxers, so that the innocent had to suffer twice. An enormous 
indemnity was exacted, 450,000,000 taels, which, with interest 
spread over 40 years, amounted to over 980,000,000 taels. Each 
Power and its nationals put in claims for whatever they thought 
fit with no one to check them. The American Government in 
1908 remitted a portion of its share, a worthy example which 
other Powers are beginning to follow. 


Extraterritoriality. 
Before concluding this survey of the political aspect of China’s 


foreign relations, a few words should be said as to the two principal 
and unique privileges enjoyed by foreigners in this country. 
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Whatever might be the origin of extraterritoriality in Moham- 
medan countries, in the case of China that privilege was not a 
voluntary grant or a result of custom. It was exacted from a 
China defeated in war and was based on the treaty stipulations. 
It means that the foreigner in China is not subject to the juris- 
diction of her laws or her courts. In foreign countries such an 
exemption is accorded only to sovereigns and ambassadors, but 
in China every foreigner, be he a beachcomber or an habitual 
criminal, enjoys this royal and diplomatic treatment. The early 
traders said that they did not understand China’s laws and that 
in any case these laws did not agree with their conception of jus- 
tice. The Chinese retort was: “ We did not ask you to accept 
things as you find them, those that you dislike as well as those 
you like ; why should we not try and punish you when you have 
violated our laws simply because you don’t like them?” This 
in substance is still the logic underlying China’s demand for the 
abolition of the privilege, and it is further strengthened by the 
changes and reforms which have been introduced, during the 
last twenty years, into our judicial system. 


Conventional Tariff. 


The control over the customs tariff is important to a country 
for two principal reasons : as a source of revenue and as a means 
for regulation of the economic needs of the nation. In China, 
since the Manchu Government conceded the flat rate of 5 per 
cent tariff to one nation, a privilege which speedily accrued to 
others by virtue of the so-called “ most favoured nation ” clause 
in the treaties, China’s revenue from this source has not been 
anything like what it should be. You, who come from a protec- 
tionist country, know that the customs duty may sometimes be 
as high as 300 or 400 per cent. Contrast it with China’s nominal 5. 
I say nominal advisedly because, owing to the fact that the ad 
valorem duty was made specific and that at one time for 44 years 
the prices of the imported and exported goods were not revised 
although they had increased considerably, China was getting 
much less than even the paltry 5 per cent allowed her. But 
there is another consideration greater than that of revenue. 
Every import into China except half a dozen articles pays 5 per 
cent. ‘Therefore, on the one hand things which China wants 
for her vital needs, and on the other hand things which are 
luxuries and which other countries tax heavily, e.g. tobacco, 
which Japan taxes 355 per cent, are all admitted here with the 
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same light duty. There may be a nascent industry which the 
nation should encourage, but it cannot protect it from foreign 
competition in its own home market, because of the light duty. 
At the same time, while China admits foreign goods on a bare 
5 per cent duty, there is no similar obligation on foreign countries, 
who are at liberty to levy on Chinese products 50 per cent or 
500 per cent as they may think fit. This is the meaning of uni- 
lateral treaties ; all rights and benefits accrue to one party, all 
duties and obligations lie on the other party. 


China A Sub-Colony. 


With these two formidable privileges, extraterritoriality and 
conventional tariff, and some minor ones, inland navigation, 
banking, partial exemption from inland taxation, etc., which 
have been expressly stipulated in the treaties, or else claimed 
by foreigners as implied or corollary to treaty rights, or else 
based on custom and practice very often of doubtful validity, 
it is no wonder that we can scarcely call our country our own. 
Our great national leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, has pointed out to 
us that we are in’a worse position than that of the colonies of 
European nations, say India or Annam. While they are subject 
to exploitation by the one sovereign Power, China is exploited 
by some sixteen Powers. Again, Britain and France, morally 
at least, owe certain duties to India and Annam, such as protection 
from enemies without, maintenance of order within, assistance 
in natural calamities, development of resources, education of the 
people, but the treaty Powers in China owe us no duties what- 
soever. Just as in the legal aspect, so in the moral, the position 
is unilateral. Dr. Sun therefore says China is in the position of 
a sub-colony. 


Self-Sufficiency. 


Allow me now to sum up briefly the main characteristics of 
China’s relations with the West. The first is our self-sufficiency. 
The early western trader objected to it most and called it conceit, 
ignorance, superciliousness, and what not. But when you come 
to think of it, it was a natural feeling. Here was a nation with a 
proud history dating back thousands of years. Its culture and 
civilization were immeasurably superior to those of all the count- 
ries surrounding it, who indeed looked upon it as their teacher. 
Even in the 13th century China was far ahead of Europe on the 
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road of human progress, so that when Marco Polo returned to tell 
Europeans of what he had seen in China, he was called a liar, so 
great was the disparity ; yet modern Europeans have reestablished 
his reputation for veracity. Pride in one’s country and its achieve- 
ments is not unnatural ; indeed what Englishman or American, 
for example, does not think in his heart of hearts that his country 
is a little better than any other ? And the Chinese of a century 
or two ago had more reason to think so. Then, too, the first 
specimens of western strangers they met were not such as to cause 
them to alter their opinion. ‘Thus a moral Great Wall was built 
along the coast, which kept China aloof from the rest of the world 
and left her ignorant of the enormous strides in arts and sciences 
made by Europe in later years. This rampart was roughly 
battered down by cannon balls, and China had to suffer in the 
process. But who knows if this was not a blessing in disguise ? 
If China had been open to foreign exploitation one century earlier, 


can one say that by this time she would not have become another 
India ? 


Tolerancé. 


That the Chinese were not so conceited as some think is 
shown by the tolerance which characterised their dealings with 
foreigners. Once convinced that the foreign article was good he 
was ready to adopt it, anything from religion to snuff. Look at 
the reception of Buddhism. And while the Inquisition flourished 
and intolerance stalked in Europe, Christian preachers were given 
every opportunity in China to propagate their doctrines. We have 
had no religious wars or persecutions. We have not been anti- 
foreign merely because of xenophobia. An anti-foreign nation 
would not have made a total stranger like Marco Polo governor 
of the rich city of Yangchow nor given important official posts to 
the early Jesuits. Where there had been so-called anti-foreign 
feeling, even in such a notorious case as that of the Boxers, there 
had been other reasons to which often the foreigner himself 
contributed not a little. Some may say that to-day there is 
anti-foreign feeling. But if you take the trouble to read up the 
events in which the foreigner has been involved during the last 
eighteen months, and put your nation in China’s place, you will, 
I am sure, agree that the Chinese are the least anti-foreign and 
the most peace-loving people in the world. 
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Peace-Loving. 


That leads me to the third characteristic in China’s foreign 
relations. By character, the Chinese are peace-loving. There 
have been pugnacious periods in China’s history, but they have 
been brief and, far from glorifying them, Chinese historians have 
condemned them. ‘The expansion of China has been not so 
much a history of military conquest as of the influence of superior 
civilization on one side and the voluntary desire for admission 
into the empire on the other. ‘Take for instance, the flight of 
an entire Tartar tribe, immortalized by De Quincey, from the 
banks of the Volga across the frozen north, harassed by wild 
animals and pursued by wilder tribes, simply to be subject to 
Chinese rule. There is again the instance of Nepal, the mountain 
home of the Gurkhas, than whom no better fighters are found 
anywhere, which continued to send tribute to China up to the 
first year of the Republic. ‘Those who ascribe the pacific nature 
of the Chinese to lack of courage do not know us and can be dis- 
proved by a visit to any one of the battlefields at this very moment 
in many parts of China. The real reason is that for centuries, 
for millenniums, the teachings of our philosophers and our habits 
of thought have deprecated, and insisted on the futility of the 
use of force as the solution of a problem. I am afraid that 
experience with foreigners is causing some doubt whether the 
wise men of the past are entirely right. If the Chinese should 
ever become militaristic, it would not be good for themselves or 
the world, but it would not be entirely their own doing. 


Two Alternatives. 


The gist of the matter is that foreigners in China are ina 
privileged position which is extremely valuable to them from 
every point of view. To ask them to relinquish it is, as we 
Chinese say, asking the tiger for his skin. It is for their detached 
countrymen to envisage the situation in its true perspective. 
Shall a few anachronistic privileges which must in any case dis- 
appear soon, be clung to as long as possible even at the risk — 
indeed the certainty — of incurring theill-will of the Chinese people, 
or shall their enjoyment for a few more months, at most a few 
more years, be immediately renounced in exchange for the good- 
will of 400 millions, the greatest market of the future ? These 
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are the alternatives before foreigners to-day in their relations with 
China : either a die-hard policy, bringing in its train consequences 
none can foretell; or a statesmanlike policy, as magnanimous 
as it will in the long run prove profitable. The choice lies in 
their hands ; a decision must now be made. And in that decision 
are involved the future and happiness of a quarter of the population 
of the globe and perhaps as well, the future and happiness of all 
humanity. 


Creating a 


Chinese Student Christian Movement 


By T. L. SHEN 


Since the eleventh conference of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation was held in Peking, 1922, there has grown among 
Christian students of China a strong desire to cultivate and to 
express their corporate religious thought and life in a nation- 
wide fellowship known in other countries as the Student Christian 
Movement. ‘That such a movement had already its foundation 
laid and its way paved through the work of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. is a fact too conspicious to be overlooked. Taking 
advantage of that situation the Christian students passed a resolu- 
tion in the conference that the two national agencies be requested 
each to appoint a Student Work Commission to study separately 
the question of how to reorganise their work on a basis that 
will further the development of such a movement. Subsequent 
recommendations from the Commissions and other student 
gatherings all conformed the desire to have a united movement 
which should provide for larger initiative and better articulation 
in the student field. 


How the Commission was Planned. 


Then came the Y. M. C. A. and S. V. M. Convention in 1926. 
The general topic “ Student Movement ” again became the theme 
of discussion in the student section of the convention. The 
progress then made was in the direction of putting more emphasis 
on the content of the movement instead of spending much time 
on the problem of machinery. Asa result of careful deliberations, 
the student delegates were able to present before the whole con- 
ventions an organised and systematic outline of suggestions 
regarding the nature, purpose, and function of the movement. 
Alongside with that there was a definite recommendation to 
appoint five student delegates each from the Y. M. C. A. and from 
the S.V.M. to meet with five delegates appointed by the Y.W.C.A. 
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in a national student commission to be convened in the spring 
of 1927, to discuss problems concerning the organisation of a 
united movement. 

This commission was unable to meet in April owing to disturb- 
ed conditions in the country. By majority, its meeting was 
finally postponed to the second week of July. Prior to the meeting, 
members of the commission were given ample chances to study 
questionnaire and reference material both individually and 
in groups particularly organised for that purpose. For instance, 
in Nanking the same group had met for more than five or six 
times. In that sense the commission meeting was quite represen- 
tative of the ideas and convictions of the thinking Christian 
students of this generation. 


An Epoch-Making Event. 


Of the fifteen commission members only three failed to turn 
up. Those in attendance were fairly distributed, covering all 
important and strategic educational centres of the country. 
The meeting lasted for four full days. including evening sessions, 
in the hottest season of the year. It had two extra sessions after 
an excursion on the fifth day. It was fortunate enough to enjoy 
the hospitality of the Ginling College — a very beautiful and 
inspiring place for a gathering of this kind. ‘Throughout, its 
sessions were permeated by a wonderful spirit of unity, one of 
searching for truth, and above all one of uplifting Christian 
fellowship. For that amount of joint thinking and united consecra- 
tion for a Christian task and for that alone, this meeting not only 
proved justifiable but also unique in the epoch-making history 
of the student Christian movement of China. 

For almost a decade Christian students have been persecuted 
from all sides by the anti-Christian forces, whose criticisms were 
based either on narrow nationalism or on sheer materialism. 
On the other hand, they have looked in vain for any adequate 
amount of inspiration and help from the church and its affiliated 
movements such as the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Recent 
occurences, however, have indicated developments in the nationa- 
list movement, which is gradually taking on a broader and more 
liberal attitude towards religious freedom. Yet there has already 
been in steady progress a process of disintegration in Christian 
work, leaving Christian students in a more and more lonely 
and helpless situation. With this background in view, the leaders 
among Christian students have become more conscious of their 
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own initiative and responsibility. In other words, theirs has proved 
to be a task of creation and of adventure which must be discharged 
directly by themselves. This note was struck over and over again, 
and it represented the brightest spot of the entire conference. 


The Task Before the Christian Student. 


Although representing various organisations, the delegates, 
as soon as they were assembled, at once sank their representative 
basis to the background. As Christian students they all conceived 
of their mission as one to face the great common problem of the 
Student Christian movement. So, instead of first tackling the 
problem of how to unite the existing parts and studying what 
kind of a resultant movement will then emerge, they began with 
what is the need for and place of an ideal movement and then 
examined the present channels with whatever necessary adjust- 
ments in the light of that ideal. To anordinary observer, without 
having gone through its sessions, there will naturally be a prevail- 
ing doubt about the theoretical nature of the conference or a 
feeling that it has not taken into sufficient consideration many 
practical data near athand. But these students are just as idealistic 
as the rest of the youth of this generation, and besides being 
analytical and critical they are not without constructive ideas 
which really constitute the bulk of their conference deliberations. 

The first two days of the conference were spent in discovering 
the philosophy of the student movement, that is, the actual 
need for such a movement and its unique place in the national and 
student life of China. Under that general topic they first took 
up reports from various centres regarding conditions and needs 
among students and also those of the Christian church. Express- 
ions were made of the most candid and frank nature. From 
them the urgency and imperativeness of a fresh revival of Christian 
students was clearly revealed. ‘Then the members were asked 
each to express their inner religious conviction and experience 
which should constitute the rock foundation of the movement. 
Through this mutual exchange of fundamental ideas they found 
among them a common starting point with a common motive 
behind it. In short, this is a personal belief in Jesus Christ and 
His conception of God as our Father, renewed and intensified 
through a vivid and sensitive feeling of Christian responsibility 
for the great social task of this modern world. 
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A Spiritual Message to Nationalist China. 


Then they went on to discuss the place of the movement in 
national and student life. They were one-minded in the conviction 
that this movement should serve as the basis of fellowship of 
the corporate religious thought and life of Christian students of 
China. Through this fellowship they think they should be able 
to stand for a spiritual message in the midst of the nationalist 
movement. They should emphasize the spirit of Christian service 
in public enterprises. They should champion the task of 
ministering to the actual needs of the masses of people. They 
should help fellow students in their search for truth and in their 
discovery of a genuine philosophy of life. They should set 
exemplary standards of moral conduct, both in individual and 
in collective life. And finally they should assist in bringing about 
reforms in the church so that it will truly represent real and vital 
Christian fellowship. In summarizing these points, they feel 
that they will in course of time realize a movement with some 
definite and distinctive contributions to make. 

After having talked about the philosophy of the movement, 
they spent another half-day in making a new statement of their 
purpose. They first picked out a few factors that must be 
included and then worked them into one statement. The general 
idea is that the purpose of the Student Christian Movement 
is to unite students in Christian fellowship, to develop their 
Christian character and to carry out the revolutionary programme 
of Jesus Christ. This is in no sense an orthodox statement, but 
fortunately the Christian students of China as represented in the 
conference are not following ready-cut standards and traditions. 


Programme and Organisation of the Movement. 


The next topic is the programme of the movement. It was 
divided into two parts, one pertaining to inside and the other to 
outside work. Inside work consists of spiritual discipline such as 
devotion, worship and practice in a pure and simple life, and of 
intellectual training such as group study, lecture and individual 
reading. Outside work consists of publicity, such as issuing 
periodicals, distributing literature and giving lectures; and of 
popular service such as education for illiterates, citizenship 
training, and industrial and rural work. While maintaining 
that a balanced and all-round programme is still valuable, they 
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‘considered spiritual discipline as always the prerequisite to all 
other phases of the programme. 

Then the question of organization finally came up. First of 
all they did not think of a big and comprehensive machinery. 
In order to put the movement on a solid basis they decided that — 
it must have its fundamental units in the form of vital small 
groups. A number of those groups would naturally be linked 
up in a school or a city union as the situation may require. Then 
there should be district federations and a national movement. 
These later stages of organization should follow a gradual process 
of evolution. And the important preliminary step should always 
be the strengthening of the constituent small groups. 

While on organization the commission held a session on the 
discussion of the principles governing the foundation of small 
groups. They laid down ten points, among which the essential 
ones are as follows. First, fellowship groups must consist of 
people who have the same purpose and are willing actively to 
promote the aims of the movement. Second, fellowship groups 
must take college students as their nuclei members, while ex- 
students and students below college grade may also be admitted. 
Thirdly, in order to insure vitality, fellowship groups must have 
five to twenty members as their limit. They also recommended 
that a pamphlet be prepared containing suggestions for the 
formation of fellowship groups. 


Relationship with Older Organisations. 


It is much regretted that the commission did not have 
sufficient time to go over the problems of relationship that the 
new movement will have with the existing organizations. Of 
course there are several reasons for this. First, these students 
do not consider relationship as so important a topic as the 
clarification of their own minds regarding the ideals of a new 
movement. Second, they are not thinking in terms of a top 
heavy machinery that will involve many complicated problems 
of relationship. Thirdly, problems of relationship in a local 
student field are not worthy of the same serious consideration 
as those in the national sphere, which are due to the existence 
of highly organized national agencies. Lastly, students are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the historical and traditional back- 
ground to speak on problems of relationship. In addition to these 
limitations, they also entertain much fear and bewilderment 
regarding the attitude of the general movement toward this 
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rising student consciousness and the practicability of effecting 
a closer co-operation among the general agencies. 

However, they did succeed in reaching some definite con- 
clusions about relationship. In the local field they do not want 
to have the old organizations altogether abolished. On the 
contrary, they want to have the live ones strengthened and made 
a part of the movement. In all cases they expect student Christian 
forces to be vitalized and re-charged with a real Christian fellow- 
ship and purpose. In that direction there will naturally emerge 
a spontaneous new movement with a distinctively new student 
consciousness. In the national sphere they hope to capitalize 
a stronger feeling of unity among Christian students, especially 
at this opportune hour. Realising that what they strive for is 
to fulfil and not to destroy the ideals of the parent organizations, 
they rightly conceived of their own efforts as a reinforcement 
of the united objective of the three organizations. So they felt 
confident that there will be continued guidance and encourage- 
ment both in thought and in programme. 

As a practical working step the commission has taken the 
liberty to organize itself into a sort of preparatory committee 
for the twofold task of continued study of the problems of the 
movement and the promotion of its new ideals. This committee 
will remain independent of the three agencies and will be ready 
to serve as a correlating group before any formal agency is finally 
brought into existence. The committee will first make a report, 
together with recommendations to the three agencies raising 
practical questions of co-operation. In order to do its regular 
work the committee has an executive committee of eight persons, 
who in turn are divided into three departments ; namely, general 
administration, publicity, and technical organization. But all 
these are considered only as temporary and provisional arrange- 
ments. For a definite scheme of organization it was recommended 
that a national conference of Christian students be called at the 
time of the next Y.M.C.A. convention to make further study 
and recommendations. 


Tasks of the Moment. 


The following immediate things will be undertaken by the 
committee. First the production of literature. This consists of a 
special bulletin on the commission meeting, a pamphlet on the 
small group idea, outlines of study on the problems of the 
movement, and a proposed literary organ of the movement. 
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Second is the promotion of small groups through visitation of 
secretaries and student leaders, personal correspondence and 
conference. The third item is student retreats for the purpose 
of cultivating the religious life and of getting a clearer vision of 
the student movement. 

The foregoing is an attempted survey of the trends and results 
of the Nanking meeting. Without firsthand knowledge a bare 
reading of this article will inevitably prove misleading. For the 
unique feature of this conference lies in the spirit which prevailed 
rather than in itsincidental achievements. Even those results that 
have been most carefully recorded may not be necessarily abiding. 
For they all have to depend on personalities that will follow 
them up. But one fact remains and will remain. That is, the 
Student Christian consciousness is gradually gaining ground and 
is now reaching a place where it demands a fuller expression of 
corporate religious thought and life in a nation-wide fellowship. 
Those who believe in the same cause should rejoice in its recent 
development, and should render their assistance without reserve 
to the building up of this new movement. 


A Christian Mission to Buddhists 


By Notro NorRMAN THELLE. 


Note. The following article, supplied by the Norwegian Student 
Christian Movement, gives an account of an interesting attempt 
made by a Norwegian missionary to find a method of presenting 
' Christianity to the more orthodox amongst Chinese Buddhists and 
Taoists in such a way that what is most valuable and profound 
in their own faith and tradition may be preserved, while at the 
same time nothing is sacrificed of the essence and unique quality 
of the Christian message. , oy 
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Five years have now passed since this mission was opened in 
Nanking. The mission is intended as a Christian approach to 
Buddhists and Taoists of all classes as well as to the lay members 
of the many religious societies, with a view to winning them for 
the Kingdom of God. Its aim is to lead these people to a living 
faith in Jesus Christ. We wish to give them an opportunity of 
hearing the Gospel in such a way that they may see in Christ 
the Perfect Revealer of God, the World Saviour in whom their 
highest ideals and aspirations find their complete fulfilment, 
and through whom they may attain to the “ glorious liberty of 
the children of God. ” 


How the Mission was Started. 


The Reverend K.L. Reichelt, for many years a missionary in 
Central China and a great scholar of Chinese Buddhism, had 
long felt a special call from God to begin work among the specific- 
ally religious groups in China. This he was finally able to do in 
the autumn of 1922. Originally we had only a very small semi- 
foreign house, but after half a year we moved over to our present 
quarters near Feng-Ruen-Meng. After some months a small 
boys’ school was opened, and a number of boys, mostly Buddhist 
or Taoist novices, were entrusted to our care. A small pilgrims’ 
hall was also opened. Later a beautifully situated site on the hill-side 
outside one of the north gates was secured. Here we hope to 
build our real institute, but up to the present we have not had 
the necessary funds for this. The buildings which we hope to 
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put up some time in the future will include educational and 
industrial departments, a hall of hospitality for visiting monks, 
and a lecture room, as well as a church. The architecture will 
correspond, as far as possible, to that of a Buddhist monastery. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the Buddhists and Taoists are 
not reached through ordinary missionary work. There are several 
reasons for this. ‘To begin with, they themselves find a difficulty 
in going to the churches ; their customs and modes of thinking 
are different from those of the ordinary Chinese ; they wear their 
special garments and live their separate lives in the temples and 
monasteries. On the other hand, the frequently unsympathetic 
attitude of Christians towards people of another faith has also 
proved a great hindrance. Let me give one example of this. 
A young man from one of the monasteries here in the city one 
day made up his mind to buy a Bible. Buddhism had given him 
much, but he did not feel satisfied ; he had not found a satis- 
factory reply to some of his most urgent questions. He bought 
the Bible and also went to one of the street chapels. The preacher, 
however, poured forth a stream of spiteful attack on Buddhism, 
so that, in spite of the good and true points of his sermon, he quite 
naturally closed the heart of his hearer to his message. The 
monk left disappointed. ‘The great question then with which 
we are faced is this: How can these people be won for the 
Kingdom of God? How can we help them to find Christ? 


A Resting-Place for Pilgrims. 


Among the Buddhists and Taoists one means of acquiring 
merit is to go on pilgrimages to the holy mountains and famous 
temples scattered throughout the country. Usually they then 
stay for a shorter or longer period in the monasteries. ‘They 
take part in the worship or they listen to some revered master 
explaining the scriptures. In the temples which they pass they 
may put up for the night or rest for some days in the pilgrims’ 
hall. And it is here that we try to get in with our special mission- 
ary work. In our small institute near Feng Ruen Meng we too 
have a pilgrims’ hall in which the monks can put up for some 
days. It is arranged in similar fashion to that of the monasteries, 
with two long platforms where the visitors can spread out their 
bedding, and above these, shelves on which they can place their 
things. Between the two platforms there is an altar with an 
incense-burner and two candle-sticks, and over all a crucifix. 
Along the sides of the hall are to be seen appropriate quotations 
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from Scripture, such as: “ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten son....” and “ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. ” 

When the visitors arrive they are first received in the reception- 
room and then led into this hall. Here they have an opportunity 
to study Christianity, special hours being daily set aside for 
Bible-study, explanation and meditation. Twice a day, in the 
morning and evening, they also take part in the worship in the 
chapel. A Chinese bell with deep tones is sounded to call the 
worshippers together. A suitable altar, in the true Chinese style, 
has been arranged in the chapel. It is made of red lacquer finished 
and adorned with golden symbols — the sun of righteousness, 
the monogram of Christ in Greek, the lotus lily symbolising 
purity, the fire and the water of the cleaning Spirit, the swastika 
of peace and cosmic union, and lastly the special symbol of the 
mission, the cross on the lotus flower, — the best and noblest 
in other faiths finding its complete fulfilment in the cross, the 
blessed symbol of our crucified and living Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
On the altar stands a beautiful statue of Christ. As a symbol of 
prayer rises the smoke and fragance of the incense from the 
burner in the centre of the altar. The other ornaments are also 
chosen to form a suitable and indigenous setting to the whole. 
The baptised brethren all wear a black gown with the silver cross 
on the lotus blossom. A small gong is struck to call them to silent 
prayer. 


Spirit and Form in Worship. 


The whole arrangement is intended to induce in the wor- 
shippers a true and reverent spirit of worship. The candles 
and incense are in no way to be regarded as offerings, but merely 
as symbols, as to the use of which some allusions are to be found 
in the Book of Revelations. We are fully aware that these external 
things are nothing in themselves, but believing that they can 
serve as a means to help these particular people to raise their 
thoughts and minds to a higher level, we thank God for them 
and use them in His name. Of course the symbols and forms 
adopted must always be in perfect harmony with the Christian 
doctrine, and it must always be remembered that the forms are 
secondary, and that the first and most important thing is life. 
The forms must be filled with life or they will be useless. What 
I think the Chinese themselves, with their sense of “li” (cere- 
mony, propriety) feel when they come to such a place is that 
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it is not just a common place ; that it is really a place of worship. 
It thus makes a strong appeal to the heart of the Chinese. 

In preaching, too, an effort is always made to remain in 
harmony with the above mentioned principles. Knowing that 
Christ did not come to destroy, but to fulfil, we endeavour to 
find the “altar of an unknown God,” and to build on that. 
In this way positive Christianity with its message of sin and salva- 
tion may be brought home to them. What we want is to give 
them the whole Christ. Those who come to visit us will, how- 
ever, always be met in a friendly spirit with an open mind and 
an understanding and tolerance grounded in the conviction that 
what is good, noble and true cannot possibly come from Satan 
out of darkness, but from God through His Logos, the eternal 
source of light and life and truth. 


Those who Come to the Mission. 


Since the first monk paid us a visit a few days after our 
arrival, thousands of monks have come into contact with the 
institution, approximately 1,000 a year. From all over China, 
even from the most distant provinces, the travelling monks come 
to us. Sometimes they have heard about the work far away in 
the interior, and on their journey down towards the coast have 
resolved to visit the “ Christian monastery. ” They may stay for 
three days, but a religiously earnest visitor who really wishes to 
study, may be invited to remain longer. And it is not only the 
travelling monks who come, but also the pilgrims. We have 
contacts too with the monasteries and temples in the city, and 
many of their monks come to visit us and take part in our wor- 
ship, especially on Sunday morning. They usually then also 
share with us our vegetarian meals. 

It is difficult to say what may be the effect on a monk of a 
few days’ stay. Some time ago, an evangelist from the North 
came to visit us, and told us of a monk who had been down to 
Nanking and had also stayed here for some days. Formerly he 
had been very antagonistic to Christianity, but when he returned 
his attitude had entirely changed. The great spiritual value of 
such Christian influence is evident. To many, a perfectly new 
world has been opened, and unmeasurable benefits have been 
received. In the country around, in some out-of-the-way. temple 
or lonely cell in the monastery, some solitary monk may be found 
studying his New Testament or meditating upon what he heard 
and saw in the Christian Institute at Nanking. Many desire to 
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stay for instruction ; the need for two to three months’ courses 
is particularly felt. Many young monks have asked if they may 
come to us. Greater results might be attained if they could remain 
for a longer period under Christian influence, but up to the 
present we have had neither funds nor rooms for such courses. 
Since the work was started seventeen men, three women and 
three children have been received into the Church through 
baptism. 


The MissionYand the Church. 


It should be made clear that it is not the intention of the 
mission to begin something new and apart from the Church, 
but rather to serve the Church and the missions. There is no 
thought of establishing any monastic order of a celibate character. 
The brethen are allowed full liberty to serve God by returning 
to lay-life or by joining other churches. They may retain their 
connection with the Brotherhood and are welcome in its gather- 
ings as long as they lead a Christian life. For those who decide 
to join the Church, special classes are held to give them thorough 
nstruction before they receive baptism. Ecclesiastically, the 
mission is linked up with the Lutheran Churches of Scandinavia 
through special groups in Denmark and Norway and the Church 
Mission in Sweden. Help has, however, also been received from 
persons of other denominations and countries. 


For years Li Taosi had been travelling from Annam to Mon- 
golia, from the borders of 'Thibet to the east coast, to all the holy 
places, seeking eternal life without finding satisfaction. About 
four years ago he was passing Nanking on his way to Kuanyin’s’ 
holy island, P’u-T’o. ‘The steamer he was planning to take was, 
however, delayed, and he determined to walk to Shanghai. He 
started on his way, but when he arrived outside Shun-tseh-meng 
the sun was setting, and he had to seek shelter for the night. 
Thus it happened that he entered a small temple where Ma 
Taosi lived. This priest had often attended our services, and 
spoke to Li of the Christians who had opened a special place 
to receive monks, and advised him to make a visit there before 
he left for Shanghai. Li’s answer is significant. “ Well, ” said 
Li, “I have been travelling for many years, but I have never 
heard that the Christians have done anything for us monks. 
I must go and see.” 

So he came. And he found what he had been seeking for 
so long, eternal life in Christ Jesus, who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. 


Australia and the Pacific 
By H. Duncan HAtt.1 


Australia must be to many of you as it was to the ancient 
geographers, “Terra Australis incognita,” and I must draw 
your attention to one or two outstanding facts to serve as a 
backgound for our discussion. 

Australia looms larger on the frontiers of America’s future 
than most Americans realize. ‘The two countries are linked 
indissolubly by their immigration policies. Changes in America’s 
immigration policy vitally affect Australia, as witness the immed- 
iate diversion to Australia of a portion of the immigrant stream 
from Southern Europe shut out by the American quota system. 
As a member of the British Commonwealth, Australia plays a 
part in the shaping of the common policy far greater than her 
present power and population would warrant. She exercised 
a most important influence over the decision to build a great 
naval base at Singapore. By strongly influencing the policy of 
Great Britain in the direction of imperial preference she may 
modify the economic policies of the British Empire. Her part 
in the great war was no small one. From a population less than 
that of greater New York she lost more men than were lost by 
the whole American army. As regards trade, Australia is becoming 
of considerable importance. Her external trade per head of 
population is nearly three times that of the United States. From 
the point of view of trade per head, one Australian is worth to 
British export trade at least a dozen Americans. The importance 
of the factor of distance becomes clear if you remember that from 
Perth to Adelaide — little more than half way across the continent 
— is as far as from London to Constantinople. 


The Australian Economic Ideal. 


Australia’s interest in the Pacific is determined largely by 
her population problem. Geographically an appendage of Asia, 
Australia was shielded from Asiatic settlement by her barren 


1 This article is the reproduction of an address delivered at the Institute 
of Politics, Williamstown University, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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north and west coast, and the way was left open to her undisturb- 
ed colonization by the British. Her population is now over 
ninety-nine per cent British in stock. Early in her history she 
deliberately took the momentous decision that she would not be 
a country of cheap labour exploited by a rich white obligarchy. 
Her people aimed rather at building a real democracy, where 
the masses of the people had high standards of living, and where 
there were no extreme divisions of classes. Her immigration 
policy is the direct outcome of this deliberate choice. One of 
the first things done by the Australian Commonwealth on its 
foundation in 1901 was to supersede the local state acts by a federal 
immigration act, which in essentials remains unchanged to this 
day. The act was a general immigration act, and was not discri- 
minatory in form. Parliament carefully refrained from making 
any reference to race or nationality. But one of the main purposes 
of the act was to exclude Asiatic labourers. This was done by 
means of a dictation test, which is used by the customs officials, 
who administer it, to exclude those whose entry is not desired. 
As originally worded, the act provided that the test should be 
in “any European language,” but in deference to the protest 
of Japan this was altered to “any prescribed language.” By 
means of Gentlemen’s agreements made by the Australian govern- 
ment with the governments of Japan and India in 1904 (and 
subsequently with most other Asiatic governments), merchants, 
students and tourists from these countries are admitted to Austra- 
lia under certain specified conditions. Asiatics belonging to these 
classes can enter Australia on passports issued by their respective 
governments, and are not subject to the dictation test. These 
agreements have worked to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
It should be noted that the agreements imply the acquiescence 
by the governments concerned in the application of the dictation 
test to all nationals not included in the exempted classes. 


Race Discrimination and Gentlemen’s Agreements. 


The only other important modification of the act was made 
in 1925. There is no precedent for the wholesale application of 
the dictation test to Europeans. Hence, to meet the difficulty 
caused by the sudden influx of Southern European immigrants 
whose lower economic standards appeared to threaten Australian 
standards of living, a new clause was introduced into the principal 
act. For the first time “race” was mentioned as a possible 
basis of exclusion, a change of policy which was made without 
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adequate discussion and is regretted by some Australians. The 
Governor General was empowered to prohibit by proclamation 
the landing of “aliens of any specified nationality, race, class, 
or occupation, ” either “ on account of the economic, industrial, 
or other conditions existing in the Commonwealth, ” or because 
such aliens were “ deemed unlikely to become readily assimilated.” 
The clause has not been put into effect, and is not likely to be, 
since the difficulty appears to have been overcome by arrangements 
with the governments concerned. Arrangements, which are 
essentially gentlemen’s agreements, have been made from 1923 
onwards with Italy, Malta, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, and Albania, 
whereby immigration from these countries to Australia is restrict- 
ed, in some cases by direct numerical limitations, in others by the 
restriction by the government concerned of the issuance of 
passports to immigrants possessing capital or other qualifications. 
Like the Asiatic gentlemen’s agreements, these arrangements are 
working satisfactorily. It is interesting to notice that while 
America has repudiated her gentlemen’s agreement with Japan, 
Australia has a whole series of such agreements — some dating 
as far back as 1904 — which play an important part in her immigra- 
tion policy. 

On the whole, the Immigration Act has worked smoothly. 
It has accomplished its objects without causing friction or any 
serious ill feeling. There has been an almost complete absence 
of any “ incidents, ” especially with regard to Japanese, who have 
been treated with uniform courtesy and consideration. The 
dictation test is not administered frequently. This is largely 
due to the knowledge of the existence of the test. It is due also 
to the refusal by governments to issue passports, and by steamship 
companies to issue tickets, to persons likely to be excluded. 


The Fundamental Conflict. 


The immigration policy of Australia is merely a part of the 
world’s complex of immigration policies and legislation. It 
illustrates the fundamental conflict of rights which runs through 
this problem — a conflict which is of the essence of tragedy 
as Shakespeare understood it. On the one hand there is the 
universally recognized sovereign legal right of a country to 
control the composition of its population. On the other hand 
is the vague, undefined, and not universally recognized human 
“right ” of individuals and peoples to relative equality of oppor- 
tunity. On the one side is the cry “ All men are brothers. ” 
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“ Hath not a Jew eyes. Hath not a Jew hands, organs, senses, 
dimensions, affections, passions.” On the other side is the reply 
of the immigrant receiving countries. “If,” they say, “ The 
immigration of certain classes or races causes friction, economic 
or otherwise, between the immigrants and the peoples who 
receive them, and therefore between their mother land and the 
country of their adoption — then exclusion is to the interest 
of all concerned. ” 

But though nations possess sovereign powers with regard 
to such matters as immigration and the treatment of aliens, the 
well-being of international society depends upon the consideration 
and discretion with whichthese powers are exercised. As Mr Hughes 
said before the Canadian Bar Association in discussing matters 
of “domestic jurisdiction,” “The principle each nation for 
itself to the full extent of its powers is the principle of war, not 
of peace.” The attitude of Australia to resident aliens shows 
some recognition of this point of view. 


Efforts at Adjustment. 


It may be noted that in the last few years practically all the 
few important remaining discriminations against resident Asiatic 
aliens have been swept away. Asiatics may now apply for and be 
granted certificates of naturalisation. The Australian Parliament 
has just extended the franchise to British Indians domiciled in 
Australia. This development, (and other concessions given to 
British Indians already domiciled in Australia) is due to discus- 
sions between India and the Dominions which have taken place, 
and resolutions which have been passed, at the last four meetings 
of the Imperial Conference. The experience of the British 
Commonwealth indicates that useful progress forwards the 
removal of needless irritants caused by discriminatory legislations 
and policy can be made by the method of international conference. 

In the past, serious misunderstanding of the nature of the 
economic environment of Australia has led to a misjudgment 
of her policy. She has been regarded asan enormously wealthy 
and yet thinly populated country, selfishly excluding other nations 
from her riches. The advance of geographical knowledge has 
disproved this thesis. Australia is relatively a poor country. 
Leading geographers, both Australian and American, are agreed 
that she possesses the second largest desert area in the world 
and that the proportion of country suitable for close white settle- 
mentis small, According to the estimate of Professor Griffith Taylor 
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only about twenty-one per cent of the whole area is suitable for 
this purpose. It has been only after a strenuous fight with an 
unfavourable environment, and by devising an elaborate new 
agricultural technique, that the Australian farmer has been able 
to Sere the agricultural resources of Australia available to the 
world, 


Australia and Japan. 


For twenty years Japan has been a sinister cloud darkening 
Australia’s horizon. Fear of a Japanese attack on her policy 
forced Australian military and naval development before the war. 
During the war the relations of the two countries were to an 
astonishing degree the sport of “ rumour painted full of tongues. ” 
Japan’s emphasis upon racial equality at the Peace Conference, 
and her amendments to the Geneva Protocol increased Australia’s 
apprehension. 

But in the last few months a subtle change in attitude has 
begun to show itself. The Australian public is slowly beginning 
to realize that the facts do not really justify their fears. The 
White Australia policy has almost completely filled their own 
world horizon : they now begin to see that it has never occupied 
more than an obscure corner in Japan’s horizon. They are also 
beginning to understand the far-reaching nature of the changes 
toward liberalism in Japanese policy and outlook which have 
taken place in the last few years. Most important of all, they are 
beginning to realize how much the economic and military 
strength of Japan has been exaggerated. They are beginning 
to understand the meaning of distance in naval strategy. The 
elementary fact that Japan does not even possess the maritime 
transport necessary for a serious invasion of a distant country 
is becoming apparent. Rumour and error which have beset a 
whole people die slowly. Some fear will remain in some minds 
and may break out again in newspaper discussions, but a change 
has begun. The discussions which have taken place in America, 
especially at the Institute of Politics, have indicated the great 
weakness of Japan in the raw materials and resources vital to 
the waging of any protracted large scale war. Since my arrival 
here I have learned that these discussions have profoundly modifi- 
ed any apprehensions which American military experts might 
have had with regard to Japan. This is a fact which is of the 
utmost importance in the international situation in the Pacific. 
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It is much the most important fact which I have learned since my 
arrival in America. 

It should be noted that the Australian government and its 
advisers are beginning to realize the importance of these new 
factors, and are ceasing to view with serious apprehension 
Australia’s future relations with Japan. Already one can hope 
that this part of our history — in the words of Browning — is 
but an 

“ugly cloud, goblin-shred, 
Of Hell-smoke hurrying past the splendid moon 
Out now to tolerate no darkness more. ” 


Australia and America. 


Australia and America have much in common. Both are 
frontier peoples just emerging from the conquest of difficult 
new environments. With both, immigration is the fundamental 
national policy. Modifications of the immigration policy of one 
country may seriously affect the other. The Japanese exclusion 
clause in the American Act created dismay amongst thoughtful 
Australians. They saw in this a quite unnecessary affront to Japan, 
which would weaken America’s policy and leave it open to 
serious attack. The kinship and common interests of the two 
countries has led Australians to rely increasingly upon American 
support for their national policies. “ We may be the frontiersmen ” 
runs a fairly typical editorial, “ but the Americans are behind 
us as defenders of the white race.” With the changing attitude 
of the Australian people and their growing appreciation of the 
real facts, the danger that Australia through panic fear of Japan 
might become the spear head of the white race in a colour war 
in the Pacific, is becoming remote. 

But there are certain difficulties in the relations of the two 
peoples which must be faced frankly. The reasons for the late 
entry of America into the war have not been fully understood 
in Australia. The attitude of America to the League of Nations, 
of which Australia is a loyal member, has created a slight under- 
current of irritation. There is a similar undercurrent with regard 
to the British debt settlement. Its legality is not questioned, and 
the wisdom of Britain in meeting her legal obligations is fully 
accepted, but in the light of all the facts there is some doubt 
as to the ultimate equity of the settlement. The tendency of 
Americans to adopt a strictly legalistic interpretation of Dominion 
status, and to ignore the profound modifications which the 
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growth of constitutional conventions has caused in the British 
Commonwealth since the war, has created some disturbance 
in the minds of Australians. Nationhood is a real thing to them 
and a necessary stage in their develoment. That they should 
emphasize it at a time when nationalism is being criticised as a 
sort of disease, an aspect of Vanity Fair, need not excite comment 
— especially in America. ‘The way to the Celestial City lay 
through Vanity Fair, and the streets which one must pass through 
have such names as “ Britain Booth”, and “ France Booth”, 
and, says Bunyan, “He who would not pass through these 
streets must needs pass out of life. ” 


South America’s Pacific Problem 


By JoHN Mackay. 


’ > 


“El problema del pacifico,” “the Pacific problem,” is 
one of the phrases most charged with significance in the present- 
day life of South America. The average educated South American, 
when he employs it, thinks of but one thing : the problem relat- 
ing to the ownership of Tacna and Arica, two provinces of the 
Pacific Coast. These provinces are the Alsace Lorraine of the 
New World. They constitute the same problem in Peruvian- 
Chilian relationships that the famous Rhine provinces did in 
the relations between France and Germany; and the dispute 
regarding them has become as real a danger to American peace 
as was the unhealed wound of French patriotism to the peace 
of Europe before the war. The mutual agreement of Chile and 
Peru to submit their quarrel to the arbitration of the United 
States’ President, and the hitherto abortive efforts of the latter 
to find a satisfactory solution, have given the existence and 
implications of the problem world publicity. As the affair is 
destined, sooner or later, to stir public opinion in South America 
to fever heat and threaten continental peace, I should like to 
provide readers of the Student World with a very brief and simple 
account of the origin, history and present state of this problem. 


How the Dispute Began. 


The Peruvian-Chilian war, which raged from 1878 to 1882, 
resulted in the decisive defeat of Peru, and was brought to a 
formal end by the Treaty of Ancon. One of the clauses of this 
treaty stipulated that Tacna and Arica, two of the southernmost 
provinces of Peru, should pass under the suzerainty of Chile 
for the space of ten years. At the close of this period the inha- 
bitants should decide by means of a plebiscite whether they 
desired to continue under the Chilean flag or be reincorporated 
into Peru. The country in whose favour the pebliscite was decided 
should pay to the other the sum of ten million Peruvian soles, 
which, at par, is equivalent to one million pounds sterling. 

The ten years passed, but in spite of frequent negotiations 
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regarding the taking of a plebiscite, a satisfactory agreement was 
never reached in regard to the conditions under which the will 
of the people should be ascertained. And so the years drifted on 
without a settlement being reached, while each passing year 
deepened more and more the abyss of hate that divided two sister 
nations. Historically united in the great epic in which Chilean 
soldiers fought under the banner of the Argentine General 
San Martin, to free Peru from the Spanish yoke, economically 
interdependent, and possessing mutually complementary traits, 
Chileans and Peruvians became irreconcilable enemies. Their 
reciprocal hate has cost them dear. If it is true that the exploita- 
tion of the rich nitrate deposits of Tacna and Tarapaca enriched 
Chile, providing her chief source of public income, the latter 
was compelled nervertheless to become a military country. She 
was forced to maintain a large navy, and she brought gradually 
into existence the most efficient fighting machine in South 
America. In spite of the fact that on one of the high passes of 
the Andes, at the foot of the eternal snows, stands a statue of the 
Christ erected by Chileans and Argentines as a pledge of everlast- 
ing peace between their two countries, Chile yet feels herself 
obliged to devote the chief part of her national wealth to the 
maintenance of huge military and naval forces. Why? Because 
the fires of revenge are burning, and the forces of Mars have 
been mustering for many years across her Northern frontier. 

Peru, on her part, has symbolised her undying claim to the 
lost provinces of Tacna and Arica, by having the province of 
Tacana represented in the National Congress by a senator and 
a deputy. Her national heroes are men who fought in the Chilean 
war. Hate towards Chile is infused into the heart of every school- 
boy or schoolgirl; and the nation’s chief ambition is that the 
Peruvian flag should again wave on the historic “ Morro,” a 
fortified rock overlooking the port of Arica. 


The Plebiscite Suggestion. 


How does the matter stand at present ? Some years ago it was 
agreed to submit the problem to the arbitration of President 
Harding. Harding died shortly afterwards, and President Coolidge 
became the arbitrator. The arbitrator proposed that the long post- 
poned plebiscite should be held under the supervision of aspecial 
commission, representing both countries, to be presided over by 
a North American chairman, appointed by him. This commission 
should have the assistance of a body of North American experts. 
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Peru at first demurred, on the entirely reasonable ground that 
during the intervening years since the Treaty of Ancon, Chile 
had followed a policy of Chilianization, expelling Peruvian 
citizens on different occasions from the disputed provinces ; 
but in the end she consented to the plebiscite being held. General 
Pershing was appointed chairman of the Plebiscite Commission. 
Several months later he resigned, and General Lassiter took 
his place. For the space of twelve months, the period during 
which the Plebiscite Commission functioned, Tacna and Arica 
were the scene of interminable scandals. It would be too 
distressing to relate all that took place, and it would be difficult 
to do so impartially. Let it suffice to say that the representatives 
of the Arbitrator came tothe conclusionthat a fair plebiscite was 
an impossibility and recommended its abandonment. Chile 
was publicly accused of having deliberately created such condi- 
tions in the plebiscite area as were a constant danger to the lives 
of Peruvian voters. 


Is There A Solution ? 


Fortunately the solution is still inthe hands of the Arbitrator, 
who continues to search for a conciliatory formula. On the other 
hand, the whole problem has been further complicated by the 
demand of Bolivia that the eventual solution, whatever it be, 
shall make provision for conceding to her a free exit to the ocean. 
This inland country has just contracted the services of a military 
mission from the free city of Danzig, to undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of her army. No one can tell what the future has in store. 
It is abundantly plain, however, that the uncompromising atti- 
tude of both Chile and Peru will render a peaceful solution of 
the problem exceedingly difficult. Both countries, let it be 
said, are ruled by dictators of the most chauvinistic type. The 
problem seems to have entered a cul de sac; and what makes the 
situation most pathetic of all is that while the provinces in dispute 
now possess little real value, many times their value has been 
spent and continues to be spent in litigation. No case of arbitration 
in history has been so costly. While a whole continent is kept 
in a state of nervous tension, and synthetic nitrate has produced 
a slump in the value of the Tacna deposits, both Chile and Peru 
have to pay huge quarterly sums for the arbitration process 
to continue. Could there possibly be a more patent proof of 
the fact that the blind insistence on rights that do not vitally 
affect either national welfare or honour is often suicidal ? When 
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will nations realize that there are occasions when it is in their 
highest interests to “take wrong and allow themselves to be 
defrauded, ” so long as they are left in full possession of their 
sovereignty and their souls? 


Where Hope Lies. 


There is but one really consoling feature in this whole situa- 
tion as one looks towards the future. It is that a large number 
of the new generation of university students, both in Chile and 
Peru, are resolved that the bitter animosity that has incapacitated 
their fathers and their grandfathers for finding a reasonable and 
just solution of their territorial problem shall be eternally buried. 
They approach the problem without rancour in their hearts and 
with the fixed purpose that the frontier line between the respective 
countries shall be adjusted in accordance with the principles of 
true justice and brotherhood. If the old quarrel does not preci- 
pitate an armed conflict, producing a continental conflagration, 
before these young men come into power, there is good hope 
that it will be amicably settled when they do. 
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Book Reviews 


Our Far-Eastern Assignment, by Felix Mor.ey. 


Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 1926, 
p. 185. 


Every reader of this book will gladly endorse the Hon. Henry 
Morgenthau’s testimony in the introduction, that Mr. Morley 
“shows wonderful powers of penetration and has adopted a 
judicial manner in impartially appraising the various conflicting 
influences that are at work in Japan, China and the Philippines. ” 
_ The chapters on Japan convincingly dispel the spectre of the 
“ Yellow Peril, ” armed to the teeth and menacing with mailed 
fist the West. We are introduced to a people living in a country 
full of surface loveliness, yet liable at any moment to be shattered 
by earthquake, volcano, flood or typhoon, a people therefore 
“ more children than men, more prone to enjoy their circum- 
stances than to alter them.” We are reminded that if Japan has 
indeed marvellously imitated the West, “ facility in imitation 
itself indicates a lack of the originative qualities which alone 
make nations truly and enduringly great.” We are shown how 
in her few attempts at aggressive militarism Japan proved herself 
crude and lacking in foresight. Most important of all is the 
evidence of renunciation, since the Washington conference, of 
all such aggressiveness in favour of international co-operation 
and a definite liberalisation of attitude, both toward the West 
and toward China. 

The enormous task of Japan, in substituting for a feudal society 
a modern industrial democracy, is sympathetically portrayed in 
the chapters on the Advent of Democracy and The Japanese 
Labour Party. 

Turning to China, we find an admirable exposé of the events 
and the forces that caused the Revolution of 1911 and have led 
on to the present troubled state of the country. Mr. Morley 
sees the main issue as centralisation versus provincial govern- 
ment. The “Christian General” Feng, with his army of 
Cromwellian Ironsides, is most sympathetically presented as a 
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noble and disinterested protagonist of those provincial rights 
which best embody the Chinese political genius. The contrast 
between the American and the British reaction to this issue is 
illuminating. ‘‘ The English in China,”’ writes Mr. Morley, “can 
see nothing in the suggestion that there may be a rough political 
parallelism between the distrust of central control in China and 
that exhibited toward our federal government by the sovereign 
states in the anarchic period following the achievement of 
American independence. They regard the collapse of central 
government as the most significant factor in the situation. To 
many Americans there is more meaning in the continuance of 
orderly local life, in all districts where war or banditry is not 
actually raging, in spite of the complete inability of central 
authority to enforce security. ” 

Remarkable illustrations of such continuance of orderly life 
are given from the worlds of commerce, labour and education. 
One instance must suffice, viz. that “in not a single year of the 
protracted political disorder has any province failed to send its 
delegates to the conferences of the National Federation of Pro- 
vincial Education Associations.” 

The shameful part played by the greedy Western powers, 
particularly in Shanghai, is set forth plainly, and Mr. Morley 
has no mind to spare his own country’s “ fairly consistent policy 
of getting as much out of China as Great Britain, while letting 
that nation bear the onus for methods employed. ” 

In the last three chapters, which deal with the Philippines, 
Mr. Morley is fully as frank in criticising America’s colonial 
policy. Whoever reads them will retain some unforgettable 
pictures of the Filipino people, ‘‘ who, whatever their short- 
comings, are gentle, kindly, and lovable beyond most in this 
world.” One that stands out most vividly to me is the “ National 
Prayer Day,” organised on Washington’s Birthday two years 
ago, when the people over all the islands gathered round their 
clergy, Catholic and Protestant, to pray for separation from the 
United States. A paragraph from the prayer ran : 

“ We entreat Thee, O most Gracious Father, stay Thou the 
hand that would smite our liberties. Send forth Thy Spirit 
unto our rulers across the sea and so touch their hearts and 
quicken their sense of justice that they may in honour keep 
their plighted word to us. Let not the covetous designs of a 
few interests prevail in the counsels of the sovereign nation nor 
sway its noble purposes toward our country, ” 

The other most impressive picture of the Philippines is the 
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elaborate, nation-wide organisation built up in order to mobilise 
public opinion on behalf of complete self-government. Of this 
organisation the most remarkable part is the section which 
constitutes as it were an unofficial government, with sub-sections 
corresponding to ministries or government departments. These 
are not only working out policies for submission to the official 
Philippine legislature, which will automatically pass them, but 
are actually quietly beginning to put them into practice, always 
in a way which is difficult to counter without seeming to put 
the American Governor-General in an openly tyrannical position. 
By these “ peaceful revolutionary’ means do the Filipinos 
hope to gain the complete control over domestic questions which 
is their undoubted right under the autonomy granted them 


by the United States. 
E. K.-P. 


The ‘* Christian Viking ’’ in the East. 


Two important little books which have been recently 
published — China and Britain, by R. O. Hall (Edinburgh 
House Press, London), and the British Connection with India, 
by K. T. Paul (British Student Movement), might be taken 
as the foundation for a study of the whole relation of the West 
to the East. Both of them show clearly that it is not so much 
events as attitudes that matter, in the dealings of a powerful 
people with its weaker neighbours. Behind everything that is 
done lies that vague psychological atmosphere by which all 
human relationships are ultimately determined. And the chief 
difficulty, whether in regard to nations or people, seems to be 
that of seeing the other person’s point of view. We each bring 
to the situation a tangle of preconceptions and prejudices which 
colour for us everything that happens. Mr. Hall’s book is 
particularly good in pointing out the dominating characteristics 
of the British and Chinese peoples ; on the one hand a conquering, 
practical, pioneering race, a self-assertive individuality, ever 
ready to seek possibilities of self-expansion in new lands when 
conditions at home became cramped and confining ; on the other, 
an ancient and settled civilisation, based not on the individual, 
but on the family, and marked by a complex and subtle system 
of social relationships, a delicate social harmony founded on 
mutual tolerance and forbearance. The West, with its watch- 
word of efficiency, its desire to get things done, its stress on 
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action and progress, is apt to overlook the gentler virtues, imagin- 
ative sympathy and respect for human feeling. “ In life outlook ” 
says Mr. Hall, ‘‘ we are still in the main what we were before the 
influence of Christianity reached us,” we are still Christian 
Vikings, and Mr. Paul quotes Lord Morley as saying, in 1907, 
“ Our administration — so shrewd observers and very experienced 
observers assure me — would be a great deal more popular if 
it was a trifle less efficient. ” What the West needs, is “ an attitude 
not of judgment, but of interest ” — of sympathetic interest, 
in the efforts which the Eastern peoples are making to build up 
a civilisation of their own which shall at the same time be open 
to what is best in Western influence. It must endeavour to 
exchange its attitude of dominance, its youthfully arrogant joy 
in “running ” a backward people — for the more mature 
satisfaction of comradeship, brotherly help and sympathy. Both 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Paul plead eloquently for this change, and 
both, on the whole, with hope. 

These two books should be carefully studied by all who 
wish for a fair-minded and well-informed presentation of the 
situation in China and India. The authors of both have had 
exceptional opportunities of seeing events from many sides and 
coming into touch with many types of opinion. Mr. Hall’s book 
is of special value here ; he stresses the point that no one group 
of people, whether business men or missionaries, is capable 
of judging the position of China as a whole, and that while the 
commercial community tends to see in her merely a market and 
to resent disturbances as interfering with business, the missionary 
himself is apt to fall into narrowness, and to “ see China’s diffi- 
culties with the Gospel-hindrance emphasis. ” We need a certain 
detachment in regard to the East, a willingness to stand back and 
watch, sympathetically ; ready to help when help shall be asked 
for, but not striving to thrust upon her even those things of 
greatest good which we are conscious of possessing. 
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